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Tue Crisis will be printed in quarto form, on a medium sheet, 
with new type. The price $!—and no paper will be sent to any 
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tinuation of the paper, the above terms will be strictly adhered to 
a We mean to make no debts at all. We abjure all credit in 
this establishment, and insist upon the Cash System. 





POLITICAL. 
HARRISON AND ABOLITIONISM. 

In order to understand this matter fully, it will be ne- 
cessary to look back for a period of near fifty years; for, 
it is near that time since General Harrison, as he states, 
became a member of an Abolition Society, then exist- 
ing in Virginia, the President of which, he says, Was 
Mr. Robert Pleasants, a copy of the Constitution of 
which is here given, together with a seltion of a law 
passed by the Virginia ‘Legislature in 1797, which will 
shew what was the character of that institution and in 
whatestimation its members were held at the time in 
Virginia. 

We might proceed to shew that Harrison's nomina- 
tion was procured by the Abolitionists; and in order to 
establish the fact, we might give extracts from the con- 
fideatial circular "paid to be ‘gotten up by the Central 
Abolition Committee at Albany, preceding the Harris- 
burg Convention, and which was directed by S. Dewitt 
Bloodgood, a leading Abolitionist, to individuals in dif- 
ferent sections of the country: 

(From the Charlottesville Jeffersonian.) 
“HARRISON’S FORGETFULNESS. 

‘One of the most conclusive evidences of the ‘“de- 
cline and fall’ of General Harrison's mental powers, 
is the very remarkable “forgetfulness,” 





which he has | 


As nothing | 


nied wget self-denial, peanananisnsae Metts for fee Cause, nothing for Men.” 


RIC HMOND, Ww EDN ISDAY, OCTOBE Ri 


7, 1840. Vo. I. 


| letter to Dans, ‘that, Wiens 4 was KNOWN to be the ing committee, and their approbation in writing shall 


word by which the society was really distinguished.” 

In other words, he must have “FORGOTTEN the 
TRUTH, and REMEMBERED what was NOT 
TRUE!!” Fortunately for the cause of truth, how- 
ever, the Constitution of the society has been dis- 
ecuvered, and it turns out to have been “ really” 
an ABOLITION society. It was called a “society for 


PROMOTING THE ABOLITION OF SLAVERY, 


‘andthe relief of free negroes, or others, anlawfully 


held in bondage, and other thumane-purposes So 
that the first and most prominent object of the society 
was the “promoting the abolition of slavery.’ After 
this, who can place any confidence in the memory of the 
Federal candidate for the Presidency? 

“It will be seen from the constitution of the society 
of which Harrison was a member, which we publish 
below, that he (H.) went as far in support of Abolition, 


| as the inost rabid of the school of Arthur Tappan could 


wish. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE VIRGINIA SOCIETY, 


For promoting the Abolition of Slavery and the relief 


of Free Negroes, or others, unlawfully held in bond- 

age, and other humane purposes. 

“From a full belief that ‘the Lord's mercy is over 
all his' works,’ that he created mankind of every nation, 


| language, and color, equally free, and that slavery in 


} 


frequently manifested, in relation te some of the most. 


important events of his own life. 
frequently suffered from his want of memory; inasmuch 
that seme of the mos? important events. of the late 
war, though the accounts of them were published un- 
der the immediate supervision of the General, have 
been utterly falsified, and made to appear in any other 
than their proper colors. But his “forgetfulness” 
has manifested itself most surprisingly, in relation 
to the subject of Abolition. In 1822, for instance, 
he recol’ected perfectly well, and so stated in his 
‘‘address to the public,’’ published at that time, 
that he “eas a member of an Abolition Society 
in Richmond at the age of eighteen,’ and his me- 
mory seems to have continued pretty clear, as to 
this fact, es late as the spring of 1840; forhe felt 


History, itself, has | 


no difficulty in stating to Doctor Henry, of Illinois, | 


and Mr. Evans of Maine, last spring, that he was a 
member of the society alluded to in his “address to the 
public,” and that it was an “abolition” society. After 
that time, however, his ‘forgetfulness’ rapidly grew 
upon him, and by June last, the light of other days 
seem to have totally ‘faded’ from his memory. In 
his letter to his “cousin’’ at Richmond, James Lyons, 
Esq., he cannot even so much as remember that he 
had even used the word “Abolition,’’ much less that 


he was ever a member of an Abolition society. But: 


his memory, all at ouce, gets particularly clear again; 
for he recollects positively, that the society at Rich- 
mond of which he was a member, was not an 
abolition, but a ‘srumane’’ society!!! Wonderful 
accuracy! !!! Amazing stretch of memory !!!!!— 
In his ‘address to the public,” in 1822, he does not 
recollect that it was a “umane’’ society,—and in 
his letters to Henry and Evans he “forgets’’ (save the 
mark!) the word “kumane’’ and substitutes, in its 
place, “‘Abolition.”’ But in his letter to ‘cousin Jem- 
my Lyons’ he can “hardly believe’ that he had even 
used the word ‘Abolition,’ and remembers, perfectly, 
that “humane was ‘known to be the one by which the 
society was really distinguished!” Yes! after the lapse 
of forty long years—after having written letter after let- 
ter, in relation to this same society, inall of which he 
calls itan Abolition society’’—he all at once in his letter 
to Lyons, remembers, for the FIRST time, that it 
‘really’ was a “humanc’’ society. 

“Now, how are we to account for these wonderful 
‘aberrations’ in the memory of Gen. Harrison? 
most charitable construction would be to suppose that 
his memory, like the last flickerings of a taper, has sud- 
denly blazed out with an unnatural brilliancy, just 
before its final extinguishment. If this is not true, then 
the more disgraceful charge must fasten upon him of 
having, in his address to the public, and in his letters 
to Henry and Evans, @ilfully and deliberately perverted 
the truth, by stating that to_be an “2bolition’’ societ; 
which he “knew not to be such—for he says, in the Q 


The! 


all its forms, in all its degrees, is an outrageous viola- 
tion, and an odious degradation of human nature—that 


itis inconsistent with the precepts of the Gospel, of 


‘doing to others as we would they should do unto us;’ 
and that it is not only a moral, but a political evil, 


which tends, wherever it prevails, to deprave the morals | 


of the people, weaken the bands of society, discour- 
age trades and manufactures, and rather promotes ar- 
bitrary power than secures the just rights ani liberties 
of mankind: Believing also, that the societies already 
established in other parts of the world, for promoting 
the abolition of slavery and the slave trade, have been 
of real advantage in manifesting the unrighteous po- 
licy of the one, and the iniquity of the other—W E, 
THE SU BSCRIBERS, in humble hope of contribut- 
ing our mite to the cause of humanity and the promo- 
tion of righteousness in the earth, have associated our- 


selyes, under the title of ‘THE VIRGINIA SOCIE. 


relief of free Negroes, or others, unlawfully held in 
bondage, and other HUMANE PURPOSES.” 

“For effecting these purposes, the following C onstitu- 
tion is adopted : 

“Articie [. The officers of the society shall consist 
of a President, Vice President, Secretary, Treasurer, 


nine acting committee-men, and two corresponding | 
members,in the limits of each district court, all of 


whom, excepting the acting committee, shall be annu- 
ally chosen by ballot. 

“TI. The President, or, in his absence, the Vice Pre- 
sident, shall preside in all meetings, and subscribe all 
the public acts of the society, who, moreover, shal! have 
the power to call a special meeting of the society, when- 
ever he shall judge it necessary, or whenany six mem- 
bers of the acting committee shall concur in requir- 
ing it. 

“III. The Secretary shall keep fair records of the 
proceedings of the society, and shall cause to be pub- 
lished from time to time, such proceedings or resolu- 
tionsas the society may order, or the president with 
the acting committee may direct. 

“IV. The Treasurer shall receive all donations, mo- 
neys, or securities, belonging to the society, and shall 
pay all orders signed by the President or Vice Presi- 
dent, which orders shall be his vouchers for expendi- 
tures. He shall, before he enters on his office give 
bond for the faithful discharge of his duty, for two hun- 
dred pounds, or such large sum as the President and 
acting committee shall from time to time think right. 


“V. If the President, Vice President, Secretary or 
Treasurer, be absent at any of the meetings, the society 


may elect others to act pro tempore, or should any of 


thé officers above named resign or be displaced, the 
society shall fill the vacancy inthe mode prescribed by 
the first article. 


“VJ. The acting committee shall transact such busi- 


ness as shall occur in the recess of the society, and re- 
port the same at each half yearly meeting. They shall 
have aright, with the concurrence of the President and 
V. President, to draw upon the Treasurer for such sums 
of money as shall be necessary to carry on the business 

T! also act as an clect- 


oftheir appointment. They sha 


‘IN ANY CASE, 


| be an admission tosuch persons as shall sign the con- 
stitution of the society; five of whom shall be a quorum 
After their first election, at each succeeding yearly 
meeting, three of their sumber shall be relieved from 
duty, three others shall be elected to succeed them. 
“VII. Inall cases were persons legally entitled to 
freedoin shall be held in bondage, it shall be the busi- 


ness of the corresponding members, appointed in the 


different Districts, more particularly to inquire into and 
give notice to the acting committee of all such cases, 
and to procure authenticated copies from records, or 
such other writings on testimonies as they may think 
necessary or proper for investigation of the right and 
relief of the sufferers. 

“VIII. Every person, previous to his admission as a 
member, shall subscribe the constitution of the soci- 
ety, and contribute not less than $1 on admittance, and 
half'a dollar at each succeeding half-yearly meeting to- 
wards defraying. the contingent expenses. If he ne- 
glects to pay the same for more than two years, he shall, 
upon due notice being given himef his delinquency, 
a member: But foreigners, or persons not 
residing in this State, may be elected corresponding 
members, without being subject to any payment, and 
shall be admitted to the meetings of the society, during 

heir res‘dence in this State. 

“IX. Two-thirds of the members present at a half 
yearly meeting shall have the power to expel any per- 
son whom they may deem unworthy of remaining a 
member—and no person shall bea member who holds a 
slave, or is concerned in the unrighteous traffic of buying 
or selling that unhappy race of human beings. 

“X. Twelve members, with the President or Vice 
President, constitutionally assembled, shall be a quo- 
rom of the society for transacting business. 

“XI. The society shall meet on the second day, called 
Monday, in the months called October and April, at 
such piace or places as may be from tine to time agreed 
on. 

“NIT. No law or regulations of the society shall con- 
tradict any part of the constitution, nor shall any alter- 
ation in the constitution be made, without being pro- 
posed ata previous meeting. All questions shall be 
decided by a majority of votes; and in case of an equal 


cease to be 


N ¢ ad : | division, the presiding officer to have the casting vote. 
TY, for promoting the abolition of Slavery and the | 


The present officers* of the society are, 
ROB’T PLEASANTS, President, 
JOHN FINNEY, Vice President, 
James Smiru, Secretary. 
James Lapp, Treasurer. 
Acting Committee. 
Micasan Crew, 
Jous Honryveurt, 
Ricuarp Graves, 
Gressir Davis.” 


Joun Crew, 
Tuomas PLeAsantTs, 
James Harris, 
Grorce Jones, 

Henry FeatHEerstone, 

*When the constitution was originally published. 

Can any rational man doubt, after reading the above 
that Harrison is an Abolitionist “dyed in the wool?” 
He tells us in his celebrated “address to’the public” in 
1822, that he had “fulfilled the obligations he came 
under,’ when he joined the society in Richmond! 
What those obligations were, no mancan doubt after 
reading the constitution 

Let it be remembered, in connection with this sub- 
ject, that HARRISON COULD NOT, WHEN RE- 
SIDING IN VIRGINIA, HAVE BEEN A JUROR 
“WHEREIN THE PROPERTY 
OF A PERSON, HELD AS A SLAVE, DEMAND- 
ING FREEDOM, SHOULD COME BEFORE A 
COURT FOR TRIAL!” So suspicious were the de- 
signs of this Richmond society, of which he was a mem- 
ber, that the Legislature of Virginia actually passed a 
law prohibiting any member of that society from serving 
on such juries. It would seem from this that the Le- 
gislature of the State did not regard Harrison as “sound 
on the subject of Abolition.’ Ifany doubt it, we will 
give the law which, there is every reason to believe, 
was aimed directly at the Richmond abolition, or as 
Harrison now remembers, “humane society."’ Here is 
the law. 

“dn act reducing into one, all acts and parts of acts, 
providing a method to help and speed poor persons in 
their suits. 

“(Passed January 17th, 1818) I. Rev. Code, vol. 1 p 
434. 

“Sec. 7. 
person held as aslave, 
before a court for trial, 


“In all cases wherein the property of a 
demanding freedom, shal! come 
no person, who shall be prove 1 


— 
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to be a member of any society instituted fur the purpose 
of EMANCIPATING NEGROES from the posses- 
sion of their masters, shall be permitted to serve us a 
juror, in the trial of said cause.” 

This law was passed first if 1797, and may be found 
in the editions of 1503 and 1514, chap. 222—See. 3, as 
well as in the Revised Code of 1519. 

We now submit it to thé people of Virginia to know 
whether they are willing to trust a man, as president 
whom the Legislature of the State refused to trust as a 
juror? 

To show the different phases, which Gen. H. has as- 
sumed on this subject, we subjoin the following sum- 
mary from the Globe: 

“Gen. Harrisan’s Veracity.—In the month of January, 1840, 
Gen, Harrison tells Mr. Evans that he belorged to an Abeiition so 
ciety when only 18 years of age. 

“In February, he tells Governor Owen that he had never belong- 
ed to any sach society. ' 

“In March, he tells the editor of the Philanthropist repeatedly, 
that he bad belonged to an Abolition society. 

“On the 10th April, nothing can indace him to answer any in- 
terrogatories about it, coming from friends or foes! 

“On the 17th April, he an«wers the interrogatories of his friends 
at Springfield, [inois, repeating, no doubt, the same story of his 


belonging to an Abolition society. 
“And on the Isat June, in his letter to Mr. Lyons, he ean “hardly 


believe”’ that he hax ever used the term Abolition society at all to | 


designate the ass. ciation to which he belonged! 
“Could the most drunken lover of hard cider be guilty of more 
gross prevarication? 
“In his letter to Mr. Evans, the General says, don’t publish it. 
“In his letter to Mr. Henry, he says, don’t publish it. 
“In his letter to Mr. Lyons, he says, don’t publish it 


* And his “Confidential Committee” say, in their Oswego letter, | 


Feb. 20th, 1840, the policy of the committee is— 


“Thatthe General makes no further declaration of his principles | 


FOR THE PUBLIC EYE, whilst occupying his present position.” 
“To this policy the General has strictly adhered in all his letters 


since written, as far as any knowledge of them has cotne to the | 
} 


They have alt been written only for the private eye. 

“Why was this “POLICY” adopted? The reason is palpable. 
It was TO MAKE FALSEHOOD EFFECTIVE by circulating it 
in private, and avvid the consequence of such un exposure as we now 
make!’* 


public. 





(From the New York Standard, September 8.) 
* MR. BUTLER AND MR. WEBSTER. 

We present to our readers to-day, Mr. Butler's 
speech at Tammany Hall on the 24th inst., and invite 
for it a calm and attentive perusal by men of all parties. 
To us it seems the most perfect exposition and defence 
of Jeffersonian Democracy that we have met, and to 
exhibit a perfect contrast to that Democracy which is 
professed and acted upon by Mr. Webster and his par- 


ty; except on.those occasions when it suits their poli- | 


ey to profess themselves to be Democrats of the Jef- 
fersonian school. One of these occasions presented 
itself at Patchogue, Suffolk county, a county so fa- 
mous for its glorious adherence to the doctrines of Mr. 
Jefferson, that noteven Mr. Webster dare, in any nook 
of Suffolk, openly oppose the principles of that great 
Apostle of Liberty. 

Repudiating, for himself, the known and avowed 
principles of his party, he claims for them and for him- 
self to be and to have been, the only true disciples, and 
denies that Mr. Van Buren and those who support him 
are of the Jeffersonian school. He challenges to an ar- 
gument on this point, and Mr. Butler not only meets 


him, but utterly demolishes his pretensions by an ad | 


hominem reference to the recorded speeches of this 
Whig Goliah, or, to use the language of Mr. Butler, 
he has hurled a stone from his sling which has brought 
the giant to the earth. ; ; 

This speech of Mr. Butler will be an imperishable 
monument to his fame, and one of the great landmarks 
to which the free people of this Republic will point, in 
all time to come, as that which separates the ample 
growed occupied by Democrats, who claim to live un- 


era Government founded on personal rights, rather | 


than a property qualification in its electors from the 
narrow, selfish, aristoeratical domain of the pseudo 
Whigs. We have never before seen the dividing line 
of the two great parties which were formed at the close 
of the Revolution, so distinetly marked, nor the noble 
and immortal doctrines of our party so ably expounded 
and defended. 
MR. BUTLER’S SPEECH 

At the Democrutic Meeting held at Tammany Hall, on 

the 24th instant, to respond to the Nominaticas at 

Syracuse. 

Mr. BUTLER, on coming forward in compliance 
with the call of the meeting, was received with loud 
and long-eontinued cheers, and after silence had been 
restored, briefly returned his thanks to the aud.ence, 
fre the warm-hearted reception they had given him; 
and haying informed them that he was authorized by 
Mr. Wright to promise his attendance so soon as he 
sbould be relieved from the meeting at Brooklyn, took 
occasion to pay “a passing tribute to friendship and to 
justice,’ in reference to that able statesman and con- 
sistent Democrat. 


Mr. B. then referred to the particular object of the 


meeting, and spoke, at some length, of the Democratic | 
candidates for Governor and Lieutenant Governor, re- 
cently nominated at Syracuse. With Col. Bouck be had | 
been personally acquainted for nearly twenty-five years, 
and could testify to his sonnd and unwavering political 
principles, and his fitness for the office for which he had 
been nominated, He'particulurly noticed the fact that, 


THE CRISIS. 


during the long period he held the office of Canal Com- 
missioner, nota dollar of the immense sums of public 
money entrusted to his care had failed to reach its pro- 
per destination; nor had he ever been involved in con- 
troversies or difficulties with contractors, although it 
was universally conceded that no man could be more 
faithtul in protecting the interests of the State. The 
integrity and practical good sense, ininplied in this fact, 
was asufficient guaranty that, in his hands, the inter- 
ests and character of the State will be entirely safe.— 
Mr. Dickinson was equally deserving the confidence 
of the Democracy; and bis able support of the. rights 
of the city, in opposition to the Registry Law imposed 
upon us during the last session, should secure to him 
here a grateful and ardent support. 

Mr. Butler was repeatedly cheered whilst speaking 
of Mr. Wright, and Messrs. Bonck and Dickinson and 

| after closing his references to them, proceeded to speak 
as follows: 

But, fellow-citizens, there are other considerations 
connected with ihe approaching election, infinitely 
more important than the success of this man or that— 
considerations, in comparison with which, “individuals 

| sink into insignificance, exceptin so far as they are the 





they are identified. 


| er offices of President and Vice President of the Uni- 
ted States, to whose support we are pledged, are, as we 
believe, representatives of the grentest and most salu- 
tary principles, the vindication and establishment of 
which depend upon the result of the pending contest. 
Let me illustrate this position. 

Parties, in all time, have been found in free govern- 


| ments; their existence is one of the prices which man. 


must pay for the boon of freedom. When their object 
is, merely to keep or to getofiice, for the sake of its 
| emo 
| ment, and the success or defeat of any particular party, 
‘is only important to the public as its candidates are 
more or less qualified for the public service. But when 


| their differences are radical; when the objects and mea- 
| sures they have in view are such as deeply and widely 
| to affect the liberty of the citizen and the welfare of 
| the State; then their conflicts become vastly important; 
land then the business of politics becomes the highest 
| of all merely earthly concerns. 

| Of his latter description, fellow-citizens, is the great 
| contest now going on in the United States—eminently 


iso, for inthe interests which gave it birth, the points 
jen which it turns, and the issues it involves, we have | 


all the elements of that old and interminable conflict, 
| which, in every free State, has divided the people into 
| two general parties—the one popular, or Democratic 
| in itscharacter,the other directly the reverse. The 
| distinctive features of each party may be described in 
| few words: the one regards the elevation of man in 
| his intellectual and immortal part, and not the ac- 
quisition of wealth or the exercise of power, as the 
| highest end of the social state; and it regards govern- 


|to their agents, to be exercised impartially and 


faithfully, for the benefit of all and of each—and 

‘this, I need not tell you, isa popular or Democratic 
party. The other deems the protection of property 
| —which it regards as the fountain of individual comfort 
, and of national prosperity—the chief interest of society; 
| and iscontinually seeking to confine the sovereignty, in 
| effect, if not in form, to some select class—some privi- 
ileged order of the people—and to make Government 
| subsidiary, not to the interests of the mass, but to those 
anti- Democratic, an aristocratic party. 


So long as human nature shall continue what it has 


been and is—so long as ambition and avarice, the love | 


| of power and the love of money, shall dwell in man’s 
bosom, these parties will ever exist in greater or less 
‘activity; and, under the blinding influences of those 


| passions, many, very many, will adop! the views, and | 
| promote the interests of the aristocratic party, under | 
| the sincere conviction that the condition of each mem- | 


‘ber of society will really be better when the power is 
! vested in the hands of a select class, than when it is 
shared among the whole community. Forms of Go- 
| vernment, and loca] and other circumstances, may very 
much modify these distinctive features ; but in spirit 
‘and tendency, they will be found to characterise the po- 


| pular and anti-popular—the Democratic and Aristocra- | 


tic parties, in all countries in which they exist. Inthe 
U. S., two parties of this opposite character were p1r- 
| tially disclosed soon after the establishment of the Fe- 
deral Constitution; but it was not urtil the straggle 
which brought into the Presidency that apostle of De- 
mocratic truth, Thomas Jefferson, that they were fully 
/exhibited among us. 
It was the conviction of Mr. Jefferson and his associ- 
| ates, that the Federal Government, as then administered, 
was gradually enlarging its powers by construction— 
| that it was silently encroaching on the reserved rights 


exponents and representatives of principles, and the | 
agents tocarry out, ifelected, the principles with which | 
The candidates for Governor and! 
Lieutenant-Governor, and the candidates for the high. 


Juments and honors, their disputes are of little mo- | 


parties divide on great questions of public policy; when | 


ment as a mere trust, delegated by all the people, | 


lof the few; and this, you perfeetly understand, is an | 


instrumentality of its patronage and power, and espe- 
cially by means of the Funding System and the Bank 
of the United States, to impair the free spirit of the peo- 
ple, to foster aristocratical distinctions, and ultimately 
to assimilate our institutions to the British mode]— 
which, it was well known, was held in high esteem by 
many leaders of the party—-that led them to band to- 
gether, for the purpose of overthrowing that adminis- 
tration, and bringing back the Government to the Re- 
publican tack. They were not willing that this Govern- 
ment, the fruit of so much toil and of so many dangers, 
should be converted into a job, for the benefit of tund- 
holders and dealers in bank stock; they were not willing 
to see the States stripped of their rights to swell the pow- 
er of the Union; they were not willing to stand in si- 
lence and with folded arms, whilst the Federal Legisla- 
ture were enacting anti Republican and unconstitutional 
laws, at the instance or with the assent of the Executive; 
jand they resolved to do what they could to make this 
Government what its fathers designed it should he—a 
glorious Temple of Liberty—glorious in the amplitude 
and simplicity of its proportions, rather than its out- 
ward splendor or its internal decorations—through 
whose open doors the oppressed of every clime might 
freely enter—and at whose altar every American citi- 
zen, of whatsoever naine, or creed, or condition, 
might stand in the full consciousness of equal right, 
and worship with his fellows. [Immense cheering.] 

They triumphed; and the first act of their illustrious 
leader was to p®claim, in his inaugural address, for the 
instruction and safety of his countrymen, and for his 
‘own guidance, and that of his successors, the great 
principles of Democratic Liberty as applicable to our 
Government and to mark out, for the like purpose, the 
course to be pursued in its administration. The De- 
mocracy of 1801, received this invalnable paper, as the 
patriots of 1776, received from the same pen, the Decla- 
ration of Independence. Jt may well claim the same 
rank in our estimation, for each is perfect in its kind. 
—So long as we and our posterity shall adhere to the 
instructions of the Inaugural Address, we may be sure 
that the great ends of the Revolution will be attained; 
that American liberty will be safe, American independ- 
ence complete. Sooften as those instructions are de- 
parted from, the public interest will suffer; if the time 
shall ever come when they are wholly neglected, our 
liberties will be gone, and if the Union shall continue 
| toexist, it willbe because held together, not by frater- 
/nal compact, but by the arm of power upheld by milita- 
ry force. Cherish, then, fellow-citizens, the principles 
| of this Address; make it the touchstone by, which to 
try the merits of the eandidates before yon: rely not on 
vague promises or indefinite expectations; but see to it 
| that the man you support for the Chief Magistracy of 
| the Union is able to abide the faithfal application of 
this unerring test to his acts and principles. 

Fellow-citizens: I had supposed that if any two 
propositions of a political nature were plainer and more 
‘capable of easy and conclusive demonstration, than 
almost any other, they were these—first, that of the 
‘two great parties now striving for the mastery, there 
was but one which could, with any shadow of proprie- 
ty, be said to stand upon the principles, and to support 
the policy of Thomas Jefferson; and that one, I had 
| supposed to be, as you too have doubtless done, the 
party which styles itself Democratic, but which com- 
monly receive from its well bred opponents the name 
of Locofoco—the party which favors the re-election of 
Martin Van Buren; and secondly, that if there has 
existed, at any time since 1801, a party which by way 
of eminence, may be regarded as pecuharly anti-Jeffer- 
/ sonian, it has so existed and is now to found in the 
| self-styled Whig party of the present day. It seems, 
however, that the truth of these opinions is denied by 
|our opponents; and that they intend not only to 
change the Administration, but to change the clearest 
and best established facts; to make black white and 
white black; and to preve that two and two do not make 
| four, but actually make some other number. 

Let ns then, fellow-citizens, apply to these conflict- 
ing pretensions the test of Mr. Jefferson's Inaugural 
Address, and of the opinions subsequently expressed by 
him; and let us see how the contending parties will 
| abide the trial.—A strict constraction of the Federal 
| Constitation, and therefore uncompromising hostility 
‘to a United States Bank; economy and simplicity, 
and therefore determined opposition to a needless Na- 
tional Debt; abstinence in the use of even admitted 
powers, and much more of doubtful ones, which are 
calculated to bring the patronage of the Federal Go- 
vernment into dangerous contact with the people, and 
therefore no splendid schemes of Internal Improve- 
‘nents; equal and exact justice to all men, and there- 
fore no privileges to a particular class, in the shape of 
| high Tariffs, or otherwise; sacred regard to the rights 
lof the States, and therefore no interference with their 
| domestic institutions by the Federal Government; un- 
| doubting faith in the capacity of man for self-govern- 
|ment, and therefore plain and distinct appeals to his 
reason and judgment; equality of natural right and 
unlimited freed'm of judgment, and therefore no at- 





of the States—and that it was fast tending, through the | tempt to cverce even the humblest tu abandon their 
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rights; the will of the majority the vital law of the 
Republic, and therefore that will to be cheerfully ee- 
quiesced in. These are some of the more prominent 
principles, with their practical application, proclaimed 
and carried out by Thomas Jefferson; and which all, 
all who take bim as a Mentor, must acknowledge as 
Democratic. Now, which of the two parties conforms 
to its policy, its mode of discussion, its tactics, to these 
principles ? Which party is it that is pledged to op- 
pose a National Bank and in execution of this policy 
has established an antagonist system; that is pledged 
to oppose, in every form, an assumption of the State 
debts; to oppose every scheme of Internal Improvement 
not clearly national; to oppose protective Tariffs; and 
to oppose Abolitionism? Is it the Whig party’— 
[Cries of no, ne.} Toask the question is indeed toan- 
swer it in the negative. That party, though it has 
made no formal declaration of its principles, is led by 
those who have long and openly advocated, and who 
still advocate, a Bank of the United States; and the 
whole party oppose and denounce the Independent 
Treasury—the antagonistic measure—as unnecessary 
and destructive; and make hostility to that measure 
their chief battle-ery and rallying point. Their lead- 
ers were also identified with the high Tariffand Internal 
Improvement policy of the so-called American sys- 
tem; and they still hold the latitudinarian principles 
of construction on which that policy was built. They 
have given very clear evidence of a desire, either di- 
rectly, or by means of the public lands, to take upon 
the Federal Government the enormous debts of the 
States. To that party, too, Abolitionism naturally al- 
lies itself ; in several States the alliance is open and 
active ; and there is every reason to believe, that the 
position of tts candidate, in respect to the Abolitionists, 
was one of the circumstances that contributed to his se- 
lection. 

What party, on the other hand, is openly committed 
by the declarations and pledges of its candidate, and in 
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| rency, and especially with the Democratic people of 
| New York, is the speech of'a distinguished Senator 
| from the State of Massachusetts del.yered only two 
‘days ago, at a Whig gathering at Patchogue, in old 
| Sutlolk, time out of mind one of the most decided and 
| consistent of the Democratic counties of this State.— 
| Having myself, in connection with Mr. Wright and 
| others, addressed a meeting of the Democracy at the 


‘same place, the day after Mr. Webster, | had occasion | 


| to hear something of his speech; and on my return to- 
}day I found a part of it published in the Commer- 
, cial Advertiser of last evening—one of the oldest and 
| most reputable of our ancient Federal journals—which 


affirms it to have been copied from “Tur Dewo-, 


cratic Press.’ What was told me at Patchogue is 
| fully confirmed by this report so fur as it goes. [tcon- 
| tains much to amuse and to amaze—and in short, to 
|) use an expression of Mr. Webster's, is in every sense 
|of the words, a “most extraordinary” speech; and 
| this, whether we consider the speaker or the place, 
ithe language or the auditory. Its general drift, aside 
| from the praises which the orator bestows upon him- 


| self, is to show that Mr. Van Buren’s principles and | 


policy are not Democratic; that they do not follow in 
‘the track of Mr. Jefferson; that they are not such as 
jhe would have supported, not “such as Virginia, the 
| pure, old school of Democracy, would have support- 
jed;"" and therefore not such as the Democracy of 
| Suffolk county—the descendants of “the J.’Homime- 
| dieus, and the Floyds, and the Smiths, and Joneses’’— 
should support. In order to give greater emphasis 
; and effect to his appeal “to the intelligence’ of Suf- 
| folk, Mr. Webster exhibits himself as a real Simon 
'Pure—an out and out Democrat—and as he felt 
| quite certain that the assumption of this character 
| would be very apt to lead to historical reminiscences, 
| and that in the course of them it would be charged 
|that he was not only no Democrat, but the very re- 
verse—an aristocrat—he leshes himself into a tower- 


a hundred other ways, to the Jeffersonian principles just | ing passion, and stoutly affirms, not only that he is not, 
enumerated? Whatever epithets our opponents may | and never has been, an aristocrat, but that the man 
bestow on us, whatever name they may attempt to take | who says he is, is a Liar, and the man who will not 





to themselves, they cannot rob us of our principles: they | 
cannot unmake the indisputable fact, that the party | 
which approves the measures and advocates the re-elec- | 
tion of Martin Van Buren, is the only party with which | 
the principles of Jefferson find favor, or by which they 
are or can be maintained. 

Bot apply another test. Which of the two parties 
makes its appeal to the reason and judgment of the 
public; and which to their imaginations, their pas- 
sions and their appetites? 


herd? 
ers in its employ free to vote according to their judg- 
ment and conscience; and which uses its power, in 


these and the jike cases, to compel freemen to barter | 


their birthright for a mess of pottage? 


and constitutionally made through the ballot-box; 


and which resorts to contrivance and fraud, to panic | 


ana pressure, to acts of violence and to threats of revo- 
lution, to defeat the popular will? 
these questions will infallibly tell which is the pupu- 
lar, the Democratic, the Jeffersonian party, and which 
the opposite of all; and when applied to the two par- 
ties, they as infallibly point to the Whig party from its 


organization under that name in 1834, through its | 
whole history to the present day, as possessing every | 


mark of the anti-Democratic, the anti-Jeffersonian par- 
ty. Mr. Butler illustrated this point, by a reference to 
the crisis of 1834; the distress meetings; the inflamma- 
tory speeches: the threats and acts of violence; the re- 
volution “bloodless as yet’ of Mr. Clay; the Sunday 


speeches; in the streets of Baltimore, &e., &c., with | 


some anecdotes, very graphically told, illustrating the 
firmness of Andrew Jackson, during that remarkable 


era, all which was received with great applause, and | 


frequently interrupted by loud and reiterated cheers. 
He alsoadverted tothe mummery of log cabins, hard 
cider, coon skins, Tippecanoe songs, &c., &e , &c, as 
evincing ia the leaders of the Whig party, a settled 
contempt forthe intelligence and virtue of the people; 
as involving a denial of their capacity for self-govern- 
ment; and as deeply injurious to the morals and cha- 


racter of the people; and he contended that such a par- | 


ty, especially when rallied under the standard ofa can- 
didate who refuses to declare himself, explicitly, on 
the great questions before the people, had not the 
slightest pretension to the name of Jeffersonian, but 
was inall respect thoroughly imbued with the worst 
doctrines of the old Federal party, which was pot down 
by the elevation of Mr. Jefterson. He then proceeded 
as follows: 

This claim to be regarded as the true successors of 


the Democracy of 1800, has recently been made by the | 
modern Whig party, in every quarter of the Union; | 


Which treats them as ca- | 
pable of self-government, and which as a senseless | 
Which leaves the operatives and other labor- | 


Which submits | 
to the decisions of the people, when fully expressed | 


The answers to | 


meet him fairly with argument, and who uses idle and 
abusive declamation instead, and then will not come 
within the reach of his arm, is not only a Liar, but a 
cowarp! In view of language like this, we may, tru- 
ly say, with Mr. Webster, that “the éimes are extraord:- 
jnary;"’ that they are indeed ‘most extraordinary.” 
| For it is no vulgar demagogue—no brawler from the 
| kennels—that employs this language; it is Danren 
Weesster, of Boston, distinguished at the bar, thrice 
distinguished in the Senate; the educa'ed, accomplish- 
ed, refined Mr, Webster—the orator and the States- 


|*Godlike man!’ And he utters it, not in the heat of 
| debate; not when goaded by an insolent antagonist; but 
‘when addressing his “friends;’’ when surrounded by 
| his admirers; in the presence, too, of ‘be gentler sex, 
whom bis fame had drawn to the assemblage; and as 
part of a “plain speech to the intelligence of the coun- 
| ty” of Suffolk, in the State of New York. [Cheers.] 

This is not the first occasion on which Mr. Webster 
has characterised the times as “extruordinary.”’ 1 re- 
; member that, in the spring of 1834, he thought them 
/even more “extraordinary” than they now are: for, in 
| reference to certain exhibitions in the streets of Balti- 
| more,in which he figured, and to which | have already 
alluded, he repeated, in his place in the Senate, a de- 
claration that had been made to him, implying that the 
times were revolutionary, and that the Sabbath had been 
, blotted out. Both those implications, however, were 
‘erroneous; much as it was desired by the Whig leaders, 
| the revolution did not come; and to the great joy of the 
religious community of all denominations, the Sabbath 
still remained. It had been desecrated, it is true, but 
| it still remained to bring to man and beast their appoint- 
|ed rest—to gladden the face of childhood—to recruit 
the powers which labor had exhausted—and to instruct 
_and elevate all classes of the people. [Cheers] Still, 
no doubt Mr. Webster really believed that, unless the 
moneys of the people were restored to the coffers of the 
bank, a revolution would ensue; just as he now thinks 
that the “extraordinary efforts making ail over the coun- 
try to effect a change in the Government,” will accom- 
plish that result. In the bitter disappointment of his 
high-raised hopes and his frantic predictions in 1834, we 
may findan augury of a like catastrophe to await him 
now. [Cheers] 

Fellow-citizens, [ shall leave it to you to form your 
own judgment on the propriety and good taste of this 
exhibition of Mr. Webster; and shiall now proceed to 


charge and to prove that he is, in what I conceive to 


be the appropriate and just sense of the word, an dris- 
tocrat. To prevent misunderstanding, let me clearly 
define what I mean by the expression. 

1 do not mean to say that Mr. Webster, in his per- 
sonal appearance or bearing, his intercourse, manners, 


we may see it in the titles of their newspapers—in the | or his domestic appointinents, is liable to this charge. — 


calls and proceedings of their public meetings—in_ the 
handbills which are placarded on our walls—and ina 
variety of other formes. 


mposing of the modes recently adopted, to give it cur-| not be imitated by me 





lo dress and manners I know him to be simple and 
unostentations. Thav: never been within his dwell- 


One of the most singular and | ing, and if | had, the example of Charles Ogle would 


Bat plainness and eiuplici- 


man—the great “Expounder of the Constitution’ —the | 
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ty of manners and domestic arrangements, are no 
proof that a man is not an Aristocrat. In England 
where the Aristocratic spirit exists in its greatest 
power, the nobility of the highest class are said to be 
exceedingly plain in their dress, simple in their man- 
ners, and often simple in their general habits. Even 
there, the question whether a public inan isan Aristo 
crat, or pot, must be chiefly, if not exclusively deter 
mined by the system of Government—the> course of 
policy- —to which he gives his influence and support.— 
In our country this is peculiarly the case, because 
our fundamental laws have forbidden titles of nobility, 
and have secured to us Republican forms of Govern- 
ment. What I mean then by calliag Mr. Websteran 
-lristocrat, is, thatasa public man he has advocated 
}and maintained principles of legislation and of Govern- 
ment, which, in their tendency in some cases, and by 
their direct operation in others, were decidedly Aristo- 
'eratic. I shall undertake to prove this by the kind of 
evidence he has himself indicated—a reference to his 
public acts. In making this charge, and im entering 
upon i's proof, | am fully aware of the task | have as- 
sumed The Goliath who thas arrogantly defies the 
hosts of his opponents is very much my superior in 
intellectual ability, as well as in size and stature; 
but perhaps it may happen now, as it did of old, that 
the stripling with his sling may bring the boaster to 
the earth. If not greatly deceived, I have in it astone 
|faurnished by himself, which will achieve this result. 
But before [ resort to it, let me employ a few other 
proofs which may perhaps be sufficient for my purpose. 
I remark, then, that Mr. Webster, during the long 
| period of his service inthe Congress of the U. 8., ba» 
generally given to measures of an Aristocratic ten- 
dency lus warm and decided support. The Bank of 
the l S.. Internal Improvements, and since the capi- 
tal of Boston has been mvested in manufactures, a pro- 
tective ‘Pariff, have been defended and sustamed by 
his voice and by his votes. I am one of those who 
think that these measures, and especially a National 
Bank, have an Aristocratic tendency; that they are 
calculated to give advantages and benefits of a pecu- 
niary hind, to particular classes, to the exclusion of the 
| rest of the people—to increase the inequality of wealth 
in our community—to make the rich richer and the 
poor poorer—and to give, in many cases, to the few, a 
‘command over the labor and the minds of the many ; 
and, thus thinking, I hold that he who deliberately and 
systematically gives his support to these systems ot 
| policy is, so far asan American legislator can be, an 
‘aristocrat. J know not how, otherwise, a member of 
' Congress can make himself by his votes obnoxious to 
the charge. 
| ‘The proof, if left here, would be abundantly satis- 
factory to those who think with me, in relation to these 
laws. But Mr. Webster will doubtless demur to our 
view of them; and I shall therefore bring forward the 
more decisive evidence to which | alluded. It consists 
of Mr. Webster's views, delivered in the Convention 
of Massachusetts, held for the amendment of the 
| Constitution of that State, in 1821 as tothe proper ba 
sis and tneasure of political power. You will find that 
he deliberately defended and maintained, with precision 
and distinctness, in reference to the Constitution of 
the Senate of that State, the aristocratic principle, in 
preference to the democratic. 
| Toenable you tosee this, | must first state the man- 
nerin which the question arose. 

The Constitution of Massachusetts, adopted in 1780, 
divides the Legislature into two branches, the Senate 
and the House of Representatives. The Senate con- 
sists of forty members, to be chosen by districts into 
which the Legislature are to divide the State. In ap- 
portioning the Senators, the Constitution provides 
that the General Court or Legislature “shall govern 
themselves by the proportion of the public tares 
paid by the said districts.” In other words, the Se- 
nators, instead of being apportioned among the districts 

| in proportion to the population of the districts reapect- 
ively, (asis the case in New York and in almost all the 
other States of the Union,) are to be apportioned among 
them, aceording to the property within them, that being 
the effect of the reference to the tax list centained in 
the Constitution. The Honse of Representatives are, 
by the same Constitution, apportioned on the principle 
of equality, by a scale of peculiar arrangement, ac- 
cording to the number of rateable polls—in other 
words, arcording to the population of the respective 
towns. The principle of apportioning representation 
according to population is obviously the Democratic 
one. It obtained in most of the Constitutions formed 
prior to 1801; it has been adopted, I believe, in 
respect to both branches of the Legislature, in the 
Constitution of every State admitted inte the Union 
since that epoch. On the other hand, it is equally 
plain, that the apportionment of the members of the 
Legislature, or of either branch of it, according to pro- 
perty instead of numbers isan a7istocratical arrange- 
ment Its effect in, tog vetoa select class or privileg- 
ed order—the belders of taxable property—a larger 
share of the power of Government, so far as that budy 
is concerned, than is given to the same number of citr- 
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zens who may be destitute of property; and to give to. 
a wealthy county a larger share of the sovereign 
power than is given toa less opulent one. The case 
is thus brought within the definition of an aristocracy, 
as explained by all the writers on political science. — 
For an aristocracy is that form of Governmentin which | 
the sovereign power is lodged, not in one man, which 
is a monarchy—nor in the whole people, which is a 
democracy—but in a select class or order, no matter 
how ascertained, or by what name they may be called. 

The practical effect of the provision referred to may 
be illustrated by supposing the county of Suffolk, which 
includes the. city of Boston, to contain one tenth of 
the population, and one fifth of the taxable property of 
the State; in this case, if the forty Senators were ap- 
portioned according to population, Boston would be 
entitled to only four; if apportioned according to pro- | 

perty, she would be entitled to eight. In other words, 
30,000 inhabitants in Boston would have just twice as 
many Senators es 80,000 inhabitants in other parts of | 
the State. | 

In the case I have supposed, [ have taken even num- 
bers to exhibit the working of the principle; and I 
have not had opportunity to ascertain the exact pro- 
portion. Butif the same principle were adopted in 
this State, it would produce, when applied to the city 
of New York, the following result: Our city, at the | 
last State Census, had less than one eighth of the popu- 
lation, and tomake a Senate District with four Sena- 
tors, Kings and Richmond were added. Bat in 1539, | 
we had four tenths or nearly one half of the taxable 
property, which would give to this city, were the Se- 
nate apportioned according to property, twelve of the 

thirty-two. These illustrations are sufficient to show 
the Aristocratie nature, and the palpable injustice, ac- | 
cording to our notions, whatever Bostonians may think | 
of it, of the Massachusetts rule. 

This part of the Constitution of Massachusetts is in 

exact accordance with the doctrines of John Adams, in 
regard to the proper mode of checking and balancing 
the different departments of the Government, as ex- 
pounded in his defence of the American Constitutions; | 
in which, as is well known, he advocates very high- 
toned doctrines. Jn the Convention of 1821, a vigor- 
ous attempt was made by Messrs. Dearborn, Lincoln, | 
Childs, and other members from the country, to get rid | 
of this aristocratical provision. Mr. Dearborn moved to 
strike it out, and to substitute, in its stead, the Demo- | 
cratic principle of an apportionment according to popu- | 
lation. This motion was opposed by the venerable 
John Adains, then in the Convention, in a short speech; 
and by Daniel Webster, then a resident of Boston, in | 
an elaborate and powerful argument. The motion fail- | 
ed; the obnoxious provision was retained, and to this 

day it is a part of the Constitution of Massachusetts; for 

which the people of that State are mainly indebted to | 
Dariel Webster. I shall now proceed to read to you 

some extracts, which will show you what sort ofa De- | 
mocrat Daniel Webster then was. 

Mr. Webster thus states the question with his accus- 
tomed clearness: 

“The immediate question now under discussion, is, in what 
manner shall the Senators be elected? They are to be chosen in 
districts; but shall they be chosen in proportion to the number of | 
inhabitants in each district; or, in proportion to the taxable property 
of each district; or, in other words, in preportion to the part which 
each district bears in the public burdens of the State? The latter is | 
the existing provision of the Constitution; and to this I ctve my | 
suprort. The proposition of the bl from Rox- | 
bury (Mr. Dearborn) proposes to divide the State into certain /e-' 
gislative districts, and to choose a given number of Representatives | 
in each district in proportion to the population.”’ | 

He then refers to Messrs. Child of Pittsfield, and Lin- | 
coln of Worcester, who supported Mr. Dearborn’s pro- | 
position, so far as regarded the choice of Senators, with- 
out explaining their views as to the choice of Repre- 
sentatives, and, after some comments, thus repeats his 
preference of the existing provision: 

“Tt has been said, that the Constitution, as it now stands, gives 
more than an equal and proper number of Senators to the county 
of Suffolk. I hope | may be thought to contend for the general | 
principle, without being influeneed by any regard to its local ap- | 
plication.”” “I wish to look only to the principle, and as I believe 
that om sound and salutary, give my vote in favor of maintain- | 
ing it. 

He then proceeds to argne in support of his opinion, | 
and the general course of his argument is this—that to | 
make the Senate an efficient check on the House of) 


| 
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Representatives, there should be some difference of ori- | cratical domination; to express his preference for it; and | Union were Jand-owners. 
grin, or character, or interest, of feeling, or sentiment’ to yindicate it as the only true and legitimate basis of . . : 


in tae two bodies; and that the apportioning of the Se- | 
nate according to the property of the different districts, | 


—the standing argument of all the enemies of re form— 
he adds: 

“But, sir, I take the principle to be well established, by writers 
of the greatest authority. In the first place, those who have 
treated of natural law, have maintained, as a principle of that law, 
that, as far as the object of society is the protection of something 
in which the members possess unequal shares, itis just, that the 
weight of each person in the common councils should bear a reta- 
tion and proportion to his interests, Such is the sentiment of 
Grotius, and he refers, in support of it, to several institutions 
among the ancient States.” 

Thus it seems that in 1821 Mr. Webster sought for 
precedents and authorities,ynot in Thomas Jefferson 


and the Democratic principles of the Declaration of Jn- 


dependence, or the Constitutions of the new States, | 


framed after the triumph of 1800; but in the institutions 
of ancient times, in no one of which were the princi- 
ples of Democratic liberty, as now understood in our 


country, at all carried out. He proceeds: “Those au-. 


thors who have written more particularly on the subject 
of political institutions have many of them maintained 
similar sentiments.” To this effect he quotes from 
Montesquieu, but soon leaves him to go to an author 


/ about a century older, for whom he seems to cherish 


peculiar reverence, and who, it appears, expresses his 


/own sentiments more exactly: 


“One of the mest ingenious of political writers,’ says Mr. Web- 


| ster, “is Mr. Harrington, an author not row read as much as he de 
” 
| serves. 


Ah! now we shall have the very quintessence of po- 
litical philosophy—that which the great expounder of 


|the Constitution thinks peculiarly worthy of attention 


“now’’—i. e. in 1821 and in the U. 8. of America.— 
Let us hear what Mr. Harrington says, that “ingenious” 
writer, so much to the taste of Mr. Webster, and whose 
writings the American Democrats have so stupidly ne- 
glected. He goes on to tell us what it is: 

“Itis his leading object in his Oceana, to prove that power 


NATURALLY and Necessanity follows property. He maintains 
that a government founded on rrorerrty is legitimately founded; 


‘and that a government founded on a@ disregard of Prorerty is 


founded in ixsustice, and can only be maintained by military 
foree.”’ 

Here, fellow-citizens, you have the principle of Mr. 
Harrington, whose book Mr. Webster so highly ap- 
proves, and what is it but rank aristocracy—th® vesting 


of the sovereign power in a particular class, the holders 


of property? But hear a little more of Mr. Webster's 


| quotation from Mr. Harrington: 


“If one man,” says he, i.e Harrington, “‘be sore LANDLORD, 
like the Grand Signior, his empire is absolute. If a few possess the 
land, this makes the Gothic or Feudal Constitution. If the whole 


| people be landlords, THEN is it a Commonwealth.”” 


That is, the sovereign power, according to Mr. Har- 
rington and Mr. Webster, should be vested in the hold- 
ers of land, to the exclusion of not only of the vast 
mass who own no property of any kind, but to the ex- 
clusion also of the owners of personal property, how- 
ever large in amount; and this sovereignty is to be par- 
celled out among the landholders in proportion to the 
extent of their respective domains. So that a wealthy 
or fortunate proprietor who may acquire title to one of 
the wide prairies of the West, is to be lord or Grand 
Signior of the tract, though in process of time it should 
be filled with thousands of hardy yeomen, unless the 
Grand Signior were willing to part with his power by 


' selling out the fee. But sear Mr. Webster a little 


further : 

‘It is strange,’’ says Mr. Pope, in one of his recorded conversa- 
tions, “that Harrington should be the first man to find out se evi- 
dent and demonstrable a truth as that of property being the} true 
Basis and MEASURE Of PowER.” . 

But though Mr. Webster, in his zeal to support the 
authority of his favorite author, thus draws from the 
rich stores of his general reading, a passage from Mr. 
Pope, he proceeds to correct a mistake into which the 
great ethical poet had fallen, in respect to the origi- 
ginality of Harrington's views: 

“In truth,?? (says Mr. Webster,) ‘‘Mr. H. was not the first 
THE IDEA 18 AS OLD AS POLITICAL SCIENCE ITSELF. It may be 
found in Aristotle, Lord Bacon, Sir Walter Raleigh, and other 
writers. Harrington seems, however, to be the first writer who 
has illustrated and expanded the princieLe, and given to it the ef- 
fect and prominence WHICH JUSTLY BELONG To 1T. ‘To this senti- 
ment, sir, | extTineLy acree. It seems to me to be plain that, 
in the absence of military force, political power Natusatry and 
NEcEssaniLy goes into the hands which hold the property.” 

Can any thing, fellow-citizens, be more distinct, un- 
ambiguous, unequivocal than this’ Mr. Webster not 
only de‘e ids the particular aristocratical provision con- 
tained in the Constitution of Massachusetts; but, in 
doing so, is at great pains to lay down, in the clearest 
and most positive terms, the general principle of aristo- 


government. He draws his principles not from Thos. 
Jefferson, whom he now so much admires and reveres; 





| have been so from boyhood—and, to labor, patient la- 
| bor, in my calling—labor not more honorable or useful 
than yours, but | am sure equally, if not more severe— 
am I mdebted for whatever of substance or considera- 
| tion I possers—I put it to you, if the doctrines thus ad- 
vocated by Mr. Webster—doctrines which would deny 
to the intelligent merehant, or trader, or shipmaster— 
to the industrious mechanic—to the useful laborer in 
al] the various departments of industry, their equal 
right to participate in the power of the Government, 
according to their numbers, because they do not owna 
farm in the country or atenement in town, although 
they contribute by inilitia and jury service, and even 
by tax on personal property, to the support of Govern- 
ment, are not eminently Aristocratic; and whether 
the man who deliberately, studiously, laboriously de- 
fends such doctrines, is not, in the highest sense in 
which an American statesman can be, an Aristocrat? 
[ Loud cries of he is, he is, from all parts of the room.] 

There are several other passages, equally pertinent, 
and if possible even stronger than any I have read, 
which | will not now read, because I can no longer 
trespass in this way on your time; but I shall cause 
them to be incorporated in the report of what I am 
now saying, by which you will see that, while he oc- 
casionally utters a sound remark, he goes on to argue 
and reason, at great length, and with the solemnity of 
a deep and thorough conviction of the truth and jus- 

| tice of what he was maintaining, that the principle for 

which he contended was not only right in itself, but 
necessary to the promotion of social order; because 
that portion of the people who were not possessed of 
property were incapable of self-government, and unfit 
to share any portion of political power. 

[The following are the further extracts referred to by 
Mr. Butler: 

“The freest Government, if it could exist, would not be long 
acceptable, if the tendency of the jaws were to create a rapid ac- 
cumulation of property in few hands, and to render the great mass 
of the population dependent and pennyless. In such a case, the 
POPULAR POWER must break in upon the RIGHTS OF PROPERTY, or 
else the influence of rrorgnty gust limit and control the exercise 
of Porutar power. Universal suffrage, for example, could not 

ong existin acommunity, where there was great inequality of 
property. The holders of estates would be obliged, in such case, 
either in some way to restruin the right of suffrage, or else such 
right of suffrege would, ere long, DIVIDE THE PROPERTY! 

“In the nature of things, those who have not rrorerry, and 
see their neighbors possess niuch more than they think they need, 
cannot be favorable to laws made for the protection of Prorenty. When 
this class becomes numercus is grows cLamorovus. It looks on 
PROPERTY as its PLUNDER, and ts naturally ready av acu times for 
violence and nevotution. Ji would seem, then, to be the part 
of political wisdom to found government Ou rrorerty, and to es- 
tablish such distribution of prorerty by the laws which regulate 
its transmission and alienation, as to interest the great majority in 
the protection of the government. Thisis, I imagine, the true 
theory, the actual practice of our Republican institutions.” 

+ ‘ « * * 


“If the nature of our institutions be to found Government on 
PROPERTY, and that it shouid Jook to those who hold prorerty for 
its protection, it is entirely just that prorerry should have its 
due weight and consideration in pohtical arrangements. Lire 
and PERSONAL PROPERTY are no doubt to be protected by law;— 
but property is also to be protected hy law; and is the 
fund out of which the means for protecting life and liberty 
are ueually furnished. We have no experience that teaches us 
that any other rights are safe where rroperry is not safe. Con- 
fiscation and plunder are generally in revolutionary commotions 
not far before banishment, imprisonment and death. It would be 
magpstrous to give even the name of Government to any associa- 
tiok, in which the rights of proverty sheuld not be competently 
sectyed. The disastrous revolutions the world has witnessed— 
these politica] thunder storms and earthquakes which have over- 
thrown the pillars of society, from their deepest foundations, have 
been revolutions against property.” 

* * * i* * 

“The English revolution of 1688 .was a revolution in favor of 
PROPERTY as Well as of other rights, It was brought abeut by the 
men of prorerty for their security; and our own immortal revolu- 
tion was undertaken, not to share or plunder prorerry, but to pro- 
tect it. The acts of which the country complained were such as 
violated the rights of property.” 

Look at the Declaration of Independence, and its 
catalogue of grievances; mark how very few are vio 
lations of rights and property, how manyare violations 
of personal and civil liberty, and of other rights beside 
those of property. 

“An immense majority of al) those who had an .»te,est in the 
soil were in favor ot the Revolution; and they carried it throuch 
looking to its result for the security of their possessions. It was 
the prorerty of the frugal yeomanry of New England, hard earn 
ed, but freely given, that enabled ber to act her-proper part, and 
perform her full duty, in achieving the independence of the coun- 
try.” 

True; but how few, how very few, of the brave sons 
of New England, who flocked to Bunker's Hill, and 
who fought in other battlefields in every quarter of the 


In another part of the speech, Mr. Webster to main- 
tain the peculiar weight which he claims for property, 


as-wasdene by the existing Constitution, was a just | not from the Declaration of Independence, which affirms | argues that it is to property the people of Massachu 
g 3 ss : 


and useful mode of effecting the difference required. 
This, you perceive, is the very essence of the Aristo- | 
eratical doctrine, as defended by John Adams in the | 


work to which I referred. 


I will now give yousome extracts from the argu-| governed, even though he may not own a foot of land,) | 


itto be a self-evident truth, that a// men are created 
EQUAL, and that Government derives its just powers 
from the consent of the GovERNED, (and the honest la- 
borer, or mechanic, or merchant, is surely among the 


ment which Mr. Webster offered in support of his doc- | not from the various American Authors and institu- 
trine. “The gentleman from Roxbury’ (says he) | tions which vindicate this doctrine; but from the musty 


“called for authority on this subject. He asked, what, pages of Aristotle, and from the imperfect views of the | 


setts are indebted for the great blessings of their com- 
mon school system in the following words: 

“What is it but the property ofthe ricu devoted by law to the 
| education of the poor, which has produced this state of .things— 
[the general intelligence of Massachusetts?} Does any history 
shoW PROPERTY more beneficently applied? Did any government 
| ever subject the rrorerry of those who have estates to a bur- 
den more favorable to the poor or more useful to the whole com- 
munity?” 

“Sir, property, and the power which the law exercises over it, 


writer of reputation had approved the principle for |early pioneers in the path of liberty, and especially | for the purpose of instruction, is the basisof the system. It is en. 


which wecontend.” After some remarks to show that, 
even if no authority could be cited, the principle should 
not be expunged, inasmuch as it had worked very well 


Harrington, the least democratic of the ¢lass. 
Fellow-citizens of all classes, fellow Democrats, fel- 
low workingmen—for I too am a working man, and 


‘ 


| titled tothe respect and protection of government, because in a 
very vital respect it aids and sustains government.”’ 

“The honorable member from Worcester, in contending for the 

admission of the mere popular principle in all branches of the Go- 























vernment, told us tha! our system rested on the intelligence of the 
community. He told us truly. But allow me, sir, to ask the ho- 
norable gentleman, what but proprary supplies the means of that 
intelligence?) What living fountain feeds this overflowing, ever- 
refreshing, ever-fertilizing stream of public instruction and gene- 
ral intelligence? If we take away from the towns the power of 
assessing taxes or property, will the school-houses remain open? 
If we deny to the poor the benefit which they now derive from 
the property of the rich, will their children remain on their farms, 
or will they not rather be in the streets in idleness and vice?” 
7 * * * * nd 


He extends the same argument to the provisions 
which had existed in Massachusetts, for the mainte- 
nance of religious worship by taxation, and defends its 
propriety and usefulness. } 

And now, fellow-citizens, have I not fulfilled my 
pledge? Have I not proved Mr. Webster by his votes 
and speeches in Congress, and above all in the Con- 
vention of Massachusetts, to be an aristocrat? [Cries 
of you have—you have.] Have | oceupied your time 
or wasted my strength by mere declamation? ‘True, 
1 have spoken loud, because { wished you all to hear; 
I have spoken with fervor and animation, because | 
have deeply felt the interest of the subject; 1 have 
spoken distinctly and positively, because [| had the 
proofs in my possession; | have argued with warmth 
and earnestness, because | wished to communicate to 
your minds the convictions of my own; but have I 
indulged in mere idle orabusive declamation? [Cries 
of no—no—you have proved him an aristocrat.) 

Fellow-citizens, it has been no pleasant task to go 
through the exposition | have now made. It was far 
from my wish to make Mr. Webster the theme of so 
large a portion of my remarks; for whilst there is no 
reason why I should shun, when duty requires, the dis- 
cussion of his conduct or opinions, I have no motive for 
seeking a personal controversy with him. As persons 
associated for several years in the government of the 
country, though in different departments, and as mem- 
bers of the same profession, we have frequently been 
brought together; and on my part, though differing from 
him in political sentiment, it has always given me plea- 
sure to recognize his claims to personal courtesy and 
respect; whilst from him, I have, in like manner, re- 
ceived the same courtesy and respect. 

During my residence at Washington he was more 
than once my welcome and honored guest; and we have 
never met since without taking each other by the hand. 
He has declared, in his recent speech, that the man 
who says he is an aristocrat, is a /iar; and that the man 
who will not meet him fairly with argument, but uses 
idle and abusive declamation instead, and then will not 
come within the reach of hisarm, is not only a /zar but 
acoward. In the sense before defined, | have pro- 
nounced, and do again pronounce him, an aristocrat; 
and I feel that in domg so, 1 have not only not 
violated, but have spoken the truth. I have done 
more: | have proved him an aristocrat by record 
evidence, from which, with all his power of argument, 
Ido not believe he can escape. Having the proofs 
in my memory, which, fur good or for evil, is a tena- 
cious and a ready one; understanding perfectly well 
their pertinency and conclusiveness, | could not, as 
one of the free citizens of this State, permit this gen- 


tleman to come into the midst of us and set up the bold | 


pretension that he was a Democrat of the school of Jef- 
ferson, and in no sense a member of the opposite 
school-—the school of aristocracy—without resolving, 
on the instant, to expose to public view the error and 
folly of that pretension. The unprecedented language 
he thought proper toemploy, and the implied threat 
with which his assertion was concluded, only made 
me the more resol ved to nail it, asa worthless coiu, to the 
counter. After what has occurred, I shall not unne- 
cessarily obtrude on the presence or the society of Mr. 
Webster; but without descending to imitate, as he has 
done, the language of the braggart, I think it right to 
say, that so often as official duty, or professional occu- 
pation, or the business or courtesies of life, shail make 
it proper to place myself “within the reach ef his arm,” 
most assuredly | shall do so. [Cheers long and loud } 


Fellow-citizens: In the pretensions now made by 
the Whig party and its leaders, to be the disciples of 
Thomas Jefferson, and the true exponents of the De- 
mocratic faith promulgated by him, there is involved 
a most impressive moral, to which, before I conclude, 
I must direct your attention. When the principles of 
that faith were first brought before the people—when, 
in opposition to the dogmas and the acts of the “Reign 
of Terror,” they were made the rallying point of the 
Democracy of numbers—when they were established 
by the victory of 1800, as rules of pol.cy—during the 
Democratic Administrations which succeeded—and un- 
til a very recent day—they were bitterly denounced by 
a great party, embracing most of the wealth and the 
educated talent of the country, as utterly unconstitu- 
tional, immoral, and destructive. During all this pe- 
riod every distinguished advocate of these principles, 


and above all, the man who gave them form and sym- | 


metry, and who first applied them to the Government 


of the country, was marked and singled out, for the 


determined opposition—the unsparing censure, of that 
party. What do we now see and hear? 


The two parties into which the country is divided | 
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acknowledge the truth of the Democratic creed; each of the true-hearted inen who accomplished, by vears of 


claims for its own peculiar policy the meritofconform- heroic effort, the civil revolution ef 1800. The Fe 
ity to that creed; each inscribes on its banner the name deral press—and that was almost the whole press of 
of Jefferson; each demands to be regarded as the repo- the country—teemed with the most violent abuse 

sitory of his principies; and each rallies fora candi- the irreligious and anti-social spirit of the worst pr 

date who professes to take Jefferson as his Mentor.— riods of the French Revolution was imputed to Jef 
Many of those who opposed him when in office, and ferson and his compatriots: the alarm ery of danger 
who opposed his successor because he was the disci- to order and religion was sounded from the pulpit 
ple of Thomas Jefferson, are now loudest in his praise; It was frequently charged, and donbtless many good 
and, to complete the triamph of Jeffersonian Demo- men were made to believe, that if the Democracy tri- 
cracy, we have just seen that the ablest and most umpbed, property would be wrested from its owners, 
eminent of this class—one who was nurtured in the churches be demolished, the Bible burnt, and the Sab- 


} 


antagonistic school—who, as an orator and politician, bath be blotted cut. Still, the honest and unterrified 


; made his debut in defence of the doctrines of ancient Democracy of that day nobly persevered. They were 


Federalism—who opposed the restrictive system of neither shaken by the assaults of their enemies, nor 
Jefferson and Madison—who opposed the declaration seduced by the appliances of wealth, nor overawed 
of war—who came into public life, a Federal member by the arm of power; they believed their principles 
of Congress, elected, during the first year of the war, to be sound, they knew their motives to be pure, and 
as its avowed and determmed opponent—who from! they trusted to Time—the great vindicator—to do 
May, 1313, when he took his seat in Congress, to the justice to both. They triumphed: and though croak- 
peace of Ghent, was among the foremost in the ranks ers and aristocrats continued to oppose and to calum- 
of opposition—who, at the session of September, 1814, niate, the country, under the influence of their princi- 
could still remain a leader in those ranks, though the ples and measures, received an impulse which has car- 
body of which he was a member had been driven from ried it forward with a rapidity and success unparalleled 
its hal by the torch of the enemy, and was surround- in the history of our race, and, what is more, the tran- 
ed, onevery side, by traces of the invasion, the tri- quillity, morality and religion whieh have adorned and 
umph, and the barbarism of that enemy—who could blessed American society, for the last forty years, have 
hold out, an active leader in those ranks, even after conclusively demonstrated the consistency Jeffersonian 
it was known thatthe British Government insisted on Democracy with the safeguards of social order, the be- 
the cession ofa large portion of our territory, now nign principles of the christian faith, and the exem- 
among the fairest regions of the West, asa sene qua plary practice of the purest morals. This very expe- 
non—the only condition of peace—who could hold’ rience, it is, which has brought about the change of 
out and hang back, though several of his associates, opinion to which we have adverted; it completes the 
with the chivalrous Hanson at their head, nobly gave vindication of the men of 1500. [Cheers.] 

up their opposition, on the ground that the war had Fellow-c tizens: In the midst of the abuse and slan- 
now assumed a new character, and that, to prevent ders by which we are assailed; in spite of braggart 
a dismemberment of the Union, they would cheer- threats and frantic prophecies of victory to others 
fully vote to the men in power all needful supplies— and defeat to us; yea, even when appearances may 
who could hold out and hang back, a leader in oppo- seem to be against us, let us not, for a moment, be dis- 


| sition, whilst the Hartford Convention were plotting | couraged. We stand upon Democratic ground; we 


theirAtreasonable plans, whilst the enemy was maturing stand where the men of 1200 stood; we are their true, 
his expedition against New Orleans, and up to the their only, their not unworthy suecessors. They 
very last moment ofthe war—who long after this, struggled with difficulties far greater than ours; their 
avowed the Aristocratical doctrines of Government sky was infinitely darker; and yet they conquered. So 
which [ have just laid before you, and whose whole shall we, if we are faithful to ourselves and to the prin- 
public career, in the councils of the Union, has been ciples they bequeathed ws; for now, as then, their prin- 
signally hostile to the policy and wishes of Mr. Jetfer- ciples are identified’ with Truth, and to her belong, 
son—gives the sanction of dis high authority to the not only “the eternal years of Gov,’ but, soooner or 
truth, the justice, the wisdom of the Democratic creed. Jater, the crown of triumph. [Repeated and long-con- 
[Immense cheering.] What an illustration have we tinued cheers.] 

in these changes of opinion—in these chamorous pre- I 5: gO eae BE ge F 
sesientts discipleship ‘6 the echaal of Demoeracy— ctler Jrom a we l-infor med gentleman - Pennsy va- 
of the vitality, the omnipotence of Truth. In the lan- | nia.—No fears for the Keystone State 


. > . } “ spec eo oly a ass > WE 
guage of one of ourown number—one who to the fame As to our prospect in Pennsylvania, | assure y ligt 
my solemn word and honor, that 1 do not believe VAN 


of the true poet adds the equally high honor of a cham- BF pe he sr -Ltteripaeal Be . panda 
cadis iucaete ean BUREN’S MAJORITY WILL BE LESS THAN 
I . ade th hall ri —_ 20,000. We will beat the raseally Abolition traitors in 

= ; c shec ear > §n rise agair . . Ae he . 
‘‘eceehee pet Guntertae  c at least 40 counties out of the 53, and in some of them 
But Error, wounded, writhes with pain, by heavy majorities. In Berks, for instance, by at least 
And dies among his worshippers.” 4,500; in Westinoreland, (our Westmoreland,) by 2,500; 
[Cries from all parts of the room, “three cheers for '" Philadelphia couuty, by 3,000; Venango 1,000; North- 

? . . a . orl; ° antra ¢ . . 4d vel 
William C. Bryant,’"—which were given with the great- UMberland 1,190; Centre 900; York 1,499; Northamp 
est enthusiasm. ] ‘ - nig rs 1,000 sage ~ ag] as m 
; : . where Harrison, 4 years ago, had JU0:) Pike 400; Ly- 
Once more. In this universal adoption of the De- semian tnt: Wasns SE Caatedient 000: Warren 

i j & *9 ’ ; i ° i 
mocratic creed, and this anxiety to be regarded as the 600: Armstrong and Clarion 1,300: Perry 1.300: Coe 
true successors of those whe elected and sustained lumbia 1,600: Chester 300, (Sor Harrienn before by 500:) 

Mr. Jefferson, what a homage to him and to them! |g nates ome i hh aa lee a 

“ ae -, Schaylkill 980; Fayette TON te 000; Green GOU to S00; 
Who and what were they? From what class did ; ' 
they mainly come? From the well born or the 
wealthy—from those who deemed thetnselves the 
select, the wiser, the better, the higher classes? or from 
those who were sneered at by the self-constituted aris- 
tocracy of 1798, and of subsequent times, as the poorer, 
and /ower classes? Fellow-citizens, they were just such 
men as you and J, and our associates of the present 


Bradford 200, (for Harrison before;) and se on to the 
end of the chapter. Have no fearsof the KEYSTONE! 
She is “right side up,” and will make clea work of the 
, wicked amalgamation of Torws, anti-M..ons, Feds., 
Blue Lights, Abolitionists, and all the other corrupt and 
corrupting elements of which modern Whiggery is 
composed. Rely upon it, the enemy has no were chance 
— evivania. the ev have of ewoine te 

day—some merch=nts and professional men, and some of pew mh , er ar sewed euiel . a V i kes, 
the wealthy and distinguished; but for the most part far- oat ld r *\ - Pre et he te ae Sie te =e 
mers, snall traders, mechanics, artisans, seamen, fisher- eae eS ee ee 
men, and day laborers ofevery grade and kind. Just such We clip from the Southwestern Virginian the follow- 
charges too were made against them and their candidate, ing, to show how far the yame of base deception is car- 
as are made now, by our opponents. Justsuch opprobri- ried in that part of the State ; 

ous and scurrilous epithets were then heaped on them, = “In this Republic of ours, every participator in the elective frar 
as are now showered on the supporters of Van Buren. chise has the right to know upon what principles the Government 
Locofocos, levellers, jacobins, destructives, agrarians, iheinaividual who asks hiv sag, should bg to main the dix 
inhideis, these are some wd P OmMOMY tinction of chief servant of a sovereign people,” 

bestowed upon us by the Whig presses and orators. Here is a recognition of be heht of the people to 
Labored efforts are also made to persuade men of pro-| know the opinions of those who ask their sufirages—a 
perty, and the religious portions of the community, that | right, which Gen. Harris n has once admitted, but now 
the object of the party which supports Mr. Van Buren denies; yet this paper, in this hypocritical and shameless 
is, to overturn the foundations of social order; todeprive manner, thus attempts to make the people believe he 
parents of the power of transmitting the fruits of their had spoken out on all subjects. Gen. H. says he will 


| industry to their children; to divide estates among the make no pledges or answer any questions, because, if 


Democracy of numbers; to destroy religious institu- he did so, the race would not always be with the swift, 
tions; and in the room of everything valuable and sa-' or the battle with the strong, but with him who could 
cred, to substitute the reign of vulgar violence and ruath- tell the most “tis.” Now, we challenge the Virgi- 
less infidelity. A pamphlet called “The Crisis ofthe nian to reveal one single opinion Gen. H. entertains 
Country,” written, as is said, by aclergymen, who as-' upon any question of leading policy, about which he 
sumes the name of Junius, has within a few weeks, been! has not contradicted himself. The truth is, he is no- 
published and industriously circulated, forthe very pur- | thing but “clay in the hands of the potter.’ He has 
pose of establishing these monstrous accusations. But | not firmness enough to tell the truth, nor the intelli- 
what of allthis? The same contemptuous epithets, and gence to avoid self-contradiction. Is such a man wor 
even in larger abundance, were poured upon the heads | thy the support of high-souled Virginians’ 
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“ ‘A wise ani frugal Govcorament which shall restram men from 


tmjuring one another; shall leave them otherwise free to regulate their | 


own pursuits of industry and improvement; and shall not take fram 
the mouth of labor the bread it hus earned, This is the sum of good 
grvorament.—Mr. Jnvrunson’s INavounrar Appress. 


REPUBLICANS OF VIRGINIA! 

The Whig calls upon the friends of Gen. Harrison 
throughout the State, to address the people on the im- 
portant political tepies of the day- 
by the open, candid and unreserved avowal you have 
made of your principles at Charlottesville and else- 
where. Meet them at every post and corner in the 
Commonwealth. Expose their humbugs, their sophis- 
tries and misrepresentations. Show to the people, that 
the party which is afraid to wake any avowal of its opi- 
nions, is entitled to no credit in a public discussion be- 
fore them. Ask them for their principles, and hold 
them to an explicit and well-defined answer. Make 
them.tell the people, what are Gen. Harrison's opinions 


on the Bank, the Tariff, Internal Improvements, Abo- | 


ition, and the Assumption of State Debts, &c. Hold 
up to public ridicule their incompetent and bumbug 
eandidate. Dwell apon the insult the Whigs offer the 
people, in asking them to support Gen. Harrison, be- 
cause, as they falsely assert, he lives ina log cabin and 
drinks hard cider. Expose the miserable and deeep- 


tious game which is played off on them, in first repre- | 


senting him as a poor back woodsman, and then usher. | 
ing him forth in all the pomp and magnificence of fa- 

mily pride and powerful connexions. Never before in| 
our history has any party ptetended to ask the people 
for their votes, without first giving them a declaration 
of their principles. Such a strange spectacle has been 
reserved for the Whigs and Abolitionists of the present 
day. “This is the party which dare not meet their op- 
ponents in an open field, upon the merits of the prin- 
ciples they avow and maintain in any public manifesto: 
but, relying on falsehood, mystification, and a bold 


This call is dictated | 


h ghway, or being a household -r, if a citizen and of lawful age, 
to vote at all eee tions, exee,t free negroes, Who were required to 
have a freehold qualificat on of the value of $250. 

“Charge them with lying about Mr. Van Buren’s opposition to 
the late war. He was, throughout, a supporter of the late war 
with England, and every reading Federalist knowingly lies, when 
| he makes an as «ton to the eontrary. 
| “Charge them with filthy lying abont the Hooe case—the negro 
; testimony, &c, 

“Charge them with |) ing about defaulters—running through 20 | 
years, to rake up a list of 60 or 70, and then reading the tist as if all 
| the defaleations occurred under the administration of Mr. Van Ba- 
ren. Such conduct is too base for a blackleg to descend to. 
| “Charge them with lying for years about the war of the Admi- 
| nistration on the credit and commerce of the country. No war of | 
| the sort was ever commenced. If, however, the Administration 
could have made a suceessful war on credit, it would haye done 
great service to the country. We should have had fewer gentie- 
men of capital on other people’s means, 
“Charge them with lying about the currency. If the banks had 
| not suspended to save ther pets, we should have hada sound cur- 
'rency. Who wants a better currency than specie? And can there 
be any lack of specie, Whilst the banks redéem th. ir issues in good 
faith? The truth is, the Federalists are the bankers; thev supply 
| the paper currency, and corrupt and depreciate it. They alone are | 
responsible for the present derangement of the currency. 

“Charge them with trying to hie Harrison inte a Democrat and an 
unequalled hero. Horrison was accused of cowardice in the late 
| war, as the dates of hundreds of his certificates of courage will 
| show, and th: charge came from those who were then fighting 
| shoulder to shoulder with Daniel Webster and the Hartford Con- 
ventionists. The Federalists are the men who charged their pre- 
| sent candidate for President with cowardice. ‘They forgive his 
| omissions of duty to his own country, because he never harmed | 
England intentionally, and now sapport him, because they thmk 
they can use him. 

“Charge them with lying about the humbug of a standing army | 
of two hundred thousand men, to an extent sufficient to demoral- | 


| Set. 
‘advocacy of them and sectional opposition clearly de- 


to them a portion of the products of the labor of another 
That such is their well understood effect, sectional 


monstrate. Denineracy everywhere opposes them, be- 


_ cause it is her cardinal principle to give every man his 


due, and never to tax one set of men for the benefit of 
another. 

The Southern Whigs, whose principles aceord en- 
tirely with that theory of Government which authorizes 


| these measures, found no insurmountable obstacle in 


their interests to the Harrisburg nomination. The suc- 
cess of Harrison would go far to canonize that fashiona- 
ble State legislation, which of late years has made a few 
speculators suddenly wealthy, encumbered the States 


‘themselves with debt, and embarrassed the community. 


Should the General Government, under his auspices, 
become an engine for taxing the South, for the benefit 
of the North, these Whigs flattered themselves, that the 
same doctrines carried out, would convert the State Go- 
vernments into machines for enriching the favored few 
at the expense of the unprivileged many. On the other 
hand, they feared, that the re-election of Mr. Van Bu- 
ren would bring his doctrines into vogue, and that spe- 
cial privileges might become as rare as black swans.— 


'They knew he had voted but for one bank charter in 


his life, and seemed to regret that, Hence, the Whigs 
North and South joined in the grand chorus of war 
against “the credit system; black broth and Jow wages.”’ 
Col. Taylor, in bis Arator, lays down the proposition, 


ize a million of souls here, and damn them hereafter. On this sub-| “that the natura! division of parties is of those who 
jeet, more reckless villany has been displayed than was ever €X- | ]jye by their own labor on the one side, and those who 


| hibited in any political contest since the formation of the Federal | 
| Government. No Federalist has spoken upon it, withgut uttering | 
| wilfal falsehoods without stint. 
| “Charge them with warring upon the purity of the press, the pu- | 
| rity of election, and the rights and liberties of the people. With- | 
| out any thing like a common or national flag, they are, like pirates, ) 
| assailing the dearest rights of the people,and rely for success— ot | 
| altogether on hard cider, but hard lying, bribery, intimidation and | 
corruption, It is the Jast desperate effort of the most profligate set | 
of men that ever took the position of office-hunters in this or any | 
Americans! if you respect yourselves or | 


| Other civilized country. 


live by the law on the other.”” Such is precisely the 
division of parties. at present. The Whigs, or rather 
the controlling power of Whiggism, is seeking to give 
a direction to legislation, State and Federal, that shall 
fill their own pockets from the hard earnings of the 
mass of the people, whilst the Democrats are resisting 
this attempt, resolved tu confine Government within its 
legitimate and constitutional bounds —that of affording 


unblushing denial of the plainest facts, they affect a | value your liberties, trample the varlets in the dust. Show them | protection to all, and special privileges to none. 


great regard to truth and justice, by inviting on all oc- 


| that you cannot be deceived hy such mercenary, corrupt, brazen- 
d liars.”’ 


In this war of Privilege against Equal Rights, the 


; Sess , ty } face eM is Ti a 
casions, a public discussion. ‘ Hear the hypocritical cant face DEMOCKACY I8 VIRTUE. Whigs, by concealing their real designs, affecting great 
of a late number of the Whig of this city: P | Carefally and studiously as the Whig orators and | sympathy for the poor, and by getting up shows of log 

**We hope to see the whole month of October dedicated to ve Whig presses attempt to disguise and deny the fact, cabins and hard cider, have deceived many honest De- 


reat and essential work. We hope to see the Presidential qnes- x .! 2% . 
thon discussed on the hustings of orerp county of Virginia, at the | yet all intelligent men of either party know, that the mocrats, who have enlisted under their banner, believ- 
October courts, This last and universal effort, we demand of the | true ground of opposition to the Administration is, that ing them to be, as they profess, the friends of equal 


Whigs of Virginia, in the name of their country. ‘This is the way | jt, principl d : D i fa- rights. The old Federalists unite with the Whi 
? ; > rie Paw ve ; : ples and pract.ces are too Democratic, too fa- rights, eo era ‘ e igs on 
ne sie aoe cian Gee ad aed ap ane name odes SOM to striet equality of rights and privileges. | this occasion, not from selfish and interested motives, 


—to counteract the malicious slander—to arrive at the truth, and | | . . 
ydeem the country!” Harrisos was nominated solely by Northern Whigs; but because the theories and practices of the Whigs 

The Louisville Public Advertiser, in the following men, notoriously the friends and advocates of a latitu- | comport with their favorite doctrine of Implied Powers, 
article, marks out the course and policy of the Demo. | dinous constraction of the Constitution, of a Bank, the and will tend greatly to strengthen and consolidate the 
erats between this and the eleetion. It may be of ser-| Tariff and Internal Improvement; measures calculated Government. The same reasons make the army and 
vice, as furnishing a catalogue of the usual eharges | to enrich one part of the community at the expense of Navy Whigs; for they, like the Federalists, are rather 
made against Mr. Van Buren. The objects of the Ad- | another, and especially burdensome and injurious to the the advocates of power than of privilege. The Aboli- 





yertiser can be easily accomplished, without the use of | Seuth. 
bard names, the proof in each case being ample. The 


Whigs may not think that a rose by another name will 


smell as. sweet: 

“Charge upon Them.—This should be the poticy of the Demo- 
craey throughout the Union. They should keep up a constant 
charge upon the vile assailants of the free institutions of the cyun- 
try. 

“Charge them with wilfully lying about the expenditures of the 
General Government—with complaining of expenditures fur which 
they voted, almost unanimousily—with proposing expenditures, 
intending toe complain of them when made—and with indirectly 
giving aid and comfort to the Indians in Florida, fur the purpose 
of harrassing the Administratio., aud increasing the expenses of 
the war. P 

“Charge them with piratical conduct, in fighting without daring 
to raise a common flag, or to avow the principles and policy they 
wish to estadlish, 

“Charge them with bare lying in relation to the expenditures 
for furnishing the President’s House, and suppressing the Speech 
of Governor Lincoln, (Whig evidence,) which shows, that 
Congress directed the saoesenintiges complained of, without 
solicitation or recommendation on the part of the President.— 
The conctusive Speech of Governor Lincolu has only appeared 
in one Federal paper inthe United States —the tntelligencer—and 
that print would have gladly been excused from disseminating 

such a tiinmphant vindication of the President. 

“Charge them with bank subservieney—show that subserviency, 
by showing that wherever banks are large fenders to the people, 
and the people slaves to the banks, Pederatism hears sway. 

“Charge them with striving to substitute the power of incorpora- 
tions for that of the people, and demonstrate by the present infin once 
of the banks, that, valess the people arouse themselves, their liber- 
ties may be overthrown by bank conspirators. If, when suspended, 
bankrupt and disgraced, banks can bold hundreds of thousands in 
bondage, what tight they not do, if sound, and cowduected by able 
financiers?. They are now in the hands of unscrapulous partisans, 
and no change fur the worse can take place on that score. 

“Charge them with base lying about the increase of Executive 
patronage. This is a complaint Federalists never make in sin 
cerity. » If the President were guilty of all they charge upon bim, 
on this point and more, they would rally around him, and proclaim 
him one of themsetves. It is farcical, in a free country, to hear 
monarchists complaining of the increase of Executive patronage— 
to bear the advocates of Exclusive privileges—the champions of 
incorporated eredit—hypocriticaily defending simple government 
and eqoal nights, 

“Charge them With vile lying about the character of the Indepen- 
dent Treasury bill, aud prove the charge by referring to he fact, that 

. s nee the bill became a law, the Feders! papers dare not lay it be- 
fore their readers, nor can Federal orators venture to read it, inany 
of the innumerable lying speeches they are delivering. 

“Charge them withescandalous lying about the eff cts the In- 
dependent ‘Treasury Inw would have ~such as reducing the prices 


to the rates now paid in Burope, and atterly pro-trating every | < 
, Y | show, thatthey are measnres ealeulated to improve the | te your progress: when, in lieu of these virtues, you 


banch of business, Prices are improving, and business looking 


a», and exhibiting to the public gaze the Federal leaders, as a dirty | pecuniary circumstances 
jonly, Not bemy laborers, but the mere creatures of }intrignue and canning, that “thrift may follow fawning"? 


a tof bek-spittle bars, 

“Charge them with corrupt lying about Mr. Van Buren’s advo- 
cacy of vegro stffrage, and bis opposition to white suffiage. He 
advocated the right of every inan paying a poil tax, w orking on g | 


| tionists are Whigs, because Abolition may well get in 
No sentiment ever more strictly acearded with com- | at the same rent in the Constitution which lets in the 
mon honesty, common sense and true Democracy, than | Bank and the Tariff, whilst the strict construction of 
| that of Mr. Van Buren, wherein he rebuked the pre- | the Democrats shuts the door on all their mad projects 
vailing spirit which looks to Government to make or to! To return from this digression. We state as a fact, 
'mend men's private fortunes, and said, (we do not quote , that there are more laws enacted in the U. States in one 
| literally,) that “Government should interfere as little | year, than in ali the rest of the world. Ninety-nine in 
|as possible with the industrial pursuits of the citizen’! a hundred of these laws are private aets, granting 
| Yet, nothing that he ever did or said, has excited such to certain individuals advantages and privileges not 
| a storm of obloquy and vituperation. }enjoyed by the rest of Society. But it is next to 
A very little reflection will convince every one, that! impossible to confer by law privileges on indivi- 
Government is not and cannot be a money-making ma- | duals without trenching on the rights of the commu- 
chine; that it engages and can engage in no productive | nity. The worst feature in this kind of legislation is, 
labor whatever; that, when best administered, it must that the honest and industrious are much more rarely 
, bea tax, though a necessary tax, on the industry of the | the recipients of these legislative bounties, than the 
people. Every hody of common sense knows, very | cunning and the idle. The virtuous hard-working man 
| well, too, that there is no political or legislative Jeger-| has neither time, inelination nor requisite racr for be- 
demain that can make monéy; that nothing but labor | sieging legislative halls, and promoting log-rolling. It 
can make money, and nothing but economy can amass is the favorite occupation of the idle and the cunning. 
, it, It is a corollary which none but a knave or a mad-| Solomon, in the maturity of his age and wisdom, la- 
}man will dispute, that when the people generally are | mented that 
| indebted, individual economy and industry and nothing! i sone ion ny is par -cnm ae hago sa ages be 
} pi will pay the debt, that tn snch case, the single wicked; apa, tai chad wleked toon, ens whites Wamnoaene 
| duty of Government is, to protect each man in the en- | aecording t the work of the righteous.” 
joyment of the products of his own labor—taking care,| Shakspeare, the next wisest man, in view of the same, 
that the strong and unprineipled idler does not reap the | well exclaimed— 
harvest sowed and matured by the weak and honest la- “Some rise by sin, and some by virtue fall!” 
| borer. | Society, when best constituted, must afford frequent 
| All these truths, the Whigs understand as well as we | instances of sach evils and injustice. But it seems to 
do. But they also know another very important truth, us, that the prevailing Whig doctrines and practices 
| which they always act on, but never profess: “That Go- are caleulated to promote and aggravate these evils, to 
vernment, though powerless to make money, isa most! reward vice and tax virtue. Ou the other hand, the 
efficient, time-honored and approved engine to transfer Demweratic doctrines, (we wish their practice always 
| money; that legislation can transfer money faster than accorded with their theory,) tend to reward virtue and 
| industry can make it, and that it is folly to labor, when punish vice, by making industry and economy the only 
yon can get a charter, a Tariff, or other exclusive privi-| road to fortune, and leaving idleness to starve. Ail 
ege, whichenriches you at once from the labor of other | will agree in the abstract proposition, that such should 
4 | be the chief aim of Government; for, no people can 
be virtuous, whose institutions encourage vice. 


It is the men holding these doctrines, and continu- 
ally practising on them, too, who nominated Harri- “Quis enim virtutem amplectitur ipsam premia si tollas.”” 
| son, and who form the controlling power of the Oppo. Will you enlist under the banners of a party in whose 
sition. We need not go into a discussion of the nature | ranks yourbeld confidence, your ardent patriotism, your 
(of a Bank, the Tariff. and Internal [inprovements, to love of trath and justice will constitate impediments 


} 
| 
| 


of a part of the community | must sedulously cultivate and acquire a spirit of low 


join the Demoerat ec party, where 


ta aperes 


law, they cannot create or make money. They can,! Will you mot rather 


therefore, benefit one set of men only, by transferring your virtues will be @ sure passport 
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as ‘THE CRISIS. 





an oe eee yam J poly geen Speeches ot | The following is a capital Ait at the position before 
and thut & cicak pad .- wag et of ey: eaten the country of the Whig candidate, in refusing to an- 
’ y pertormed the part of a schoolboy, in | yor questions, whilsthe would appear to dg so: 


committing them to memory, and reciting them to his | H ’ ne 
: . *Halloo, boy, am’t you gut a daddy living? “No 
audience. This belief has of late received confirma: | 4 my brothers have!” “What's their names?” “Why, 


tion from the fact, that an individnul appeared in| ’ ; . 
this city not long since, to testify that General Har- | Bob! pF ape — Bin, ongret Bam, 208 hie wc agg te: 
ni : ; N ree” | Bob! y name's Booze, but they calls me Boozy, for 
rison did actually deliver the Carthage Speech. He lshort! Any thing more to ask?” =” 
says that he was present, took long notes, and knows | ye ber 
: ’ : | Paraphrased, it would read in this wise: 
that the Speech published was the Speech delivered. | ‘andi + ni : 
‘ : . | Halloo, Mr, Candidate, you get any principles? No 
He did not say whether the committee sent him or not, b ‘ ; 
oa . i . , | but my committee have? Well, what are they? All 
to testify and the truth to say"’ in behalf of the Ge- | 4); P ; 
neral’s Speech, leaving that to be inferred a ne | things to all men on all questions, but a Bank, and for 
of course Nor did he take pains to sayy thet deatiene pa ape Rye cg Mahatma 
a S , 5 “Tin” . ‘ 2 « ? 
Speech might not have first been written out by the | ope ogg pad cole ey Wing mete to veh 
said committee, and then placed in the General's | ote Brsrrmmvcwen MFR 
hands tobe memorized. This Carthage Speech was| The Yeoman is unfortunate in charging the ?re- 
designed by the committee as @ master-stroke of po- | sident with ultering “deliberate falsehoods.” This 
Jicy; but, like all the efforts of knavery and disho- | charge is predicated on one of the shallowest quibbles 
nesty, it recoiled upon the heads of the schemers.— | '® the world. The question of “surplus deposites,”’ 
It is a pedantic, wish-washy farrago of contradictions taised by the Yeoman to sustain this grave charge, was 
and inconsistencies. As usual, it oecupies both sides | immaterial to the original design had in view by the 
of the fence at the same time. As regards Abolition, | founders of the “system.’’ Whether there was a sur- 
he still holds out inducements for those who profess it, | plus or not for “years after,”’ does not affeet the princi- 
to support him by saying not a word about the District | ple laid down by Mr. Van Buren—that was neverthe- 
or Territories; He admits the right of discnssion and |‘esstrue. But the Yeoman is not correct. There al- 
petition to its fullest extent, and hints that societies | Ways has been a surplus in some form in the Banks due 
formed in one State, to discuss the domestic institutions the Government, ever since the connection created by 
of another, are not in accordance with the spirit of the Hamilton. But the Yeoman says the President told this 
Constitution. He is emphatically the two-sided candi- “falsehood” to array the poor against the rich, ‘The 
date. Now, Gen. H. well knew, that the Abolitionists | Yeoman is difficult to please. That paper has been la- 
generally did notcontend for any power in Congress to | boring to prove that Mr. Van Buren was hostile to the 
abolish slavery in the States; but claimed only for that poor and laboring classes, and had passed his Sub- 
body a right te do so in the District and Territories.— Treasury to decrease their wages, &c., and benefit the 
Why, then, did he not come out, if he wanted to satisfy rich. Now, he is arraying those poor people, whom he 
the South, and say it was unconstitutional to agitate the | hates, against those rich folks he so much loves! What 
question as regards them? For the simple reasou, that , W!!l the people say to such attempts to deceive and mis- 
he was afraid to offend the Abolitionists, upon whose | lead them? 
votes he well knows his chance for the Presidency de- j 
pends. But, abolish slavery there, and its abolishment | Is inscribed over the door of the “Cabin” of logs in 
in the States must follow, as a matter of course, The | this city. It seems tohave been necessary for the party 
Abolitionists and Gen. Harrison know this well. It is | that seeks to turn Mr. Van Buren out of office, to build 
policy, therefore, not to go further at present. But let 2 cabin, to satisfy the people of this country, that re- 
that be done, and a train of evils must ensue, which | form is necessary; for, otherwise, they were too igno- 
will drench in blood the fairest portion of the Union, | rant to understand the modus operandi by which it was 
It is impossible for the imagination of man to depict to be effected. This is Federal policy; a policy, which 
the horrors which must overspread this now peaceful | has ever characterized the enemies of the people. To 
country. Yet, Gen. Harrison, to retain the support of te/l them they were friends of the poor, would not be 
such fanatics, will not repudiate their schemes, or say | believed; hence, an actual cabin, visible to the naked 
he will veto a bill to abolish slavery in the District or | €yé, Was necessary to accomplish the object, as they fool- 
Territories! Will not the South pause? jishly supposed. But what reform do the Whig propose 
ae inf 2 , "oO OF ‘7 "7 Po 
The officeholders are the most active and prominent | to intraceaey They have never yet cennresnard na 
: a : 4 |inform these for whom they make so many professions 
certifiers of Gen. Harrison's claim te public confidence | ; wes ; : 
: ‘ Be oe . | of attachment. We suppose it is to rebuild a great Na- 
—yet the Whigs are ever prating about their interfe-|,. 0 p : Cc 
. ; e > ; tional Bank to corrupt and bribe members of Congress 
rence in elections. Gen. Gaines has been prevailed on 1“ 1. 7 ; . 
ihe ; . “ ‘and Editors of newspapers. The following clue will 
to make his appearance in print, to prove, that General | peede bb eittetel the idee of 4ée cabin seem 
Harrison, “with whom he never fought ® battle, 13 2! <cIn the investigation headed by’ Mr. Clayton of Georgia, in 182, 
marvellously brave man and skilful General. So much | ic was ascertained, that certain eminent lawyers had received 
certifying is so much evidence to our mind, that Gen. | heavy fi - from es Bank, and among them— 
Harrison does not, and never did possess the valor and ER ia eit 


“REFORM” 





chivalry, for which, for political purposes, his friends | sciivaseenites ’ 
are now endeavoring to give him credit. The history of 
the late war must be blotted out forever, before any ere- | 
dence can be given to the extravagant eulogies now be- 
stowed upon him. Mr. Madison passed him over, in| 
speaking of the “heroes’’ of the last war—So did Mr. 
Clay and the National Intelligeneer. At Sandusky, he | 
‘eut and ron’ —a favorite expression of our opponents 
atthistime. At Tippecanoe, he was surprised; and had 
not daylight soon come to his relief, every man would | 
have been lost. For this, a Court Martial would have | 
sentenced him to be shot, as we have understood Gov. 
Carroll of Tennessee has said. At the Thames, Cols. 
Richard M. and James Johnson did all the fighting.— 
Harrison consented to Johnson's plans, and when the | 
charge was about to be given, he “cut and run” a mile, | 


“On a subsequent investigation, headed by Mr. Tyler of Virgi 
nia, it appeared, that alarge number of members of Congress were, 
during the contest between Gen, Jackson and that institution, 
debtors to the Bank, viz: 

“In 1830, 52 members were indebted 

1831, 59 ” spe 


_ $192,162 
322,199 


1&2, 44 “ “ 478,009 q 
1833, 58 = - 374,766 
1834, 52 ~ € 238 586 


“To the Editors of the Courier and Enquirer, in New York, the 
Bank loaned $52,904; and that paper, having before supported Ge- 
neral Jackson, immediately espoused the cuuse of the Bank. 

“To the Editor of the Pennsylvania Inquirer, in Philadelphin, a 
Jackson paper, the Bank Joaned about 330,000; and it also imme 


' diately took the side of the Bank. 


“To sustain the National Intelligencer, one of its most influen 
tial organs, the Bank loaned to its Editors about $89,000, without 
any substantial security for its repayment.” 

To raise a Taritl to corrupt whole sections of the 


|country, and whole States at a time—to expend money 


A very great General this! Bat O! he is a good Whig | on Internal Lmprovements for a like object.—Llamilion 
General. He ought not to be General enough to hurt said, that “parge the English Constitution of its cor- 
him. If he were any more of a General, he would be | ruption, and it wor id become an impracticable Govern- 
a Military Chieftain, and then the Republic would be | pent.’ There are those who believe, that ours is the 
lost, as the Whigs, with Mr. Clay, have sard all along | better Government when most corrupt. This notion is 
up to alate date. He is a great General with some; bat} derived from Hamilton, Webster, and that school of 
no General with others. We are reminded in this of a politicians. This is what iv meant by Whig “Reform.” 
story. A boy went toa Tannery, and asked the proprie- | EF 

tor if wanted to buy a dog skin, The Tanner asked,' The Federal Whig majority in Indiana, at the late 
‘was the dog fat?’ “O yes,” said the boy, “fatas mad.” | election, was 8,637, out of an aggregate vote of 117,231 
“Ah! well, if he was so fat as that, | don’t want it— |—in 1836 was 8,803, out of 73,759. The Dem cratic 
the skin is not good.” “Oh, but,”’ says the boy, “come | gain on the majority is 166, and in the relative vote, 
back here. If that’s your only objection, it wasn't so 1,287. The gsin of the Whigs being 5,503, with a po 
d d fat after all.” Just so with the Whigs about) pular vote of 41,251, in 1836, shonld have heen this 








with one who can be operated on by making hima great crats, beaten by that number then, with a popular vote 
General, so well and so good; but, if they meet with | of 32,478, should have been beaten this year 14,733, 
another, who thought with Mr. Clay in 1836, why he is | with alike vote of 54,257. We verily believe the Whigs 
not such a d d great General after all. "Tis im this | have carried this State and Kentneky by false and foul 
way the country is duped and deceived by the galley; voting. Where did they get 21,653 more votes this 
slives of Whiggery every day. Arouse to the rescue! | year than in 18362 They forged them. 
Peo the cesste af guar.senatap, formpe! The Southwestern Virg:nian says, that all of our Pre- 
Dawson, Harrison's Biographer, has denied a state-| sidents were lawyers, but Gen. Washington, who was 
ment of Gen. Harrison, and called on him to publish|a farmer, and adds, that “Gen. Harrison is a farmer. 
his letters in reply to Col. Croghan. The situation of| He had better have aaid “a county court clerk,” to re- 
the Whig candidete is highly critical. gister the decisions of “lawyers,” Webster and Clay 














Gen. Harrison's military qualifications. If they meet year 13,446, with a like vote of 62,934. The Demo-. 


THE HUMBUG CONVENTION IN THIS CITY. 
On Monday, the great Whig Conveution came of 
in the Capitol square. Extensive arrangements had 
been made to sccommodate a vast concourse of stran 
gers. Knowing as we did the disposition of the Op 
position to magnify their gatherings, in the hope thus 
to operate on the ignorant, we took a retired position, 
free from all interruption and noise, and counted the 
‘whole procession, as it marched down H street, from 
beginning to end, and wr Mane our 3,366, ane ron, 
Thus have the hambuggers most wofully humbugged 
themselves—The great Whig Conrention is a failure’ 
They calculated at least, atter so much expense and 
parade through their Club and press of this City, to 
have mustered not less than 20,00 men. Some even 
went so far as to say that 50,000 would not surprize 
them; but, after all, it has dwindled away to the incon- 
siderable number of TUREE THOUSAND THREE HUNDRED 
AND SIXTY-SiX, including some boys and citizens of this 
city, who turned oat, and they were not a few. We do 
not believe that there were of bona fide voters more 
than 1500 or 2000. We expect to increase our majority 
by that amoant, in this State, m November, in conse- 
quence of this miserable attempt to bamboozle and ham- 
bug the people of Virginia We are sustained by three 
or four others in our estimate of the namber who join- 
ed the procession, and who, like ourself, took positions 
favorable to ascertain how many there were 
After the Evite hed entered the Capitol Square and 
taken their position, the gates were thrown open: we 
do not know by what authority, (rightful at least,)— 
they were shut or any Virginian debarred the privi- 
lege of visiting the Capitol of bis State. We entered 
carefully and walked up as near as we could get, ia 
order to hear whatthe orators should say. The crowd 
being much smaller than we anticipated, we found 
| no difficulty in getting near enough to hear. Governor 
Barbour first showed himself to the crowd from amidst 
a shower of banners, and upon a circular baleony jut- 
ting out from the Piazza of the Capitol over a part of 
\the crowd. He made some general remarks about the 
| mal-administration of the Government, which, like the 
| sound of an empty barrel, was heard and passed away 
| without leaving any effect behind. Rev. Mr. Plumer, 
a Presbyterian Minister of the Gospel, then offered up 
prayer to bless the laltrs of the Convention for good, 
| we suppose, as we could not hear him distinetly enough 
to report what he did say. We understand his prayer 
was appropriate and happy. ‘Then came Benjamin 
Watkins Leigh, Esq., whe, without more than a re- 
mark, read what was called an Address to the Con. 
vention. We could not hear it, and cared not te do so, as 
it was already in print, and as we could read it more at 
our leisure. The most amusing part of this story is, 
Mr. L. forgot to putit to the Convention for adoption, 
and retired afler reading it. Mr.’ Barbour immedi. 
ately stepped forward and exclaimed, with the Ad- 
dress or a pocket handkerchief in his hand, “As 
many as are in favor of adopting this Address, will 
say ‘aye; those opposed, will say ‘na.” Unanimously 
adopted,’ says he, and disappeared in the 
fla 8. He re-appeared, however, ma moment or so, 
aan after some remarks, intreduced Mr. Webster to the 
company. He came forward, amid many shouts, bow- 
ing, and bowing, and bowing. After the excitement 
which succeeded his debit had subsided, he commenced 
by putting himself right before a Virginia audience 
He said, it was the first time he had ever been in the 
Capital of Virginia, and that, thoaghhe and Virginians 
' might differ on some matters, this was no tine Loadjust 
that difference; that he as well as they, had a cominon 
enemy to oppose—an enemy, with the thousend arms 
of Briareus, and that they should unite at least to put 
that enemy down, and never cease, till they had foreed 
him to capitulate, or take to flight. He then charged 
Mr. Van Buren with a disposition to merease Exe 
patronage, though he argued to show in his W oreester 
Speech, that Gen. Jackson had lopped off all power 
| from the Feders! Clovernment, in ¢ pposing a t An, l'a- 
riff and Internal Improvements; a poley porsned by 
Mr. Van Buren. He complime nied Madison. Jefierson 
and Virginia politicians generally, and ead, that he 
did not know whether he d ffered with Mr. Madison 
in his Resolutions of "OR and "39, or not. A man, 
| who has pursued the course Mr. Webster has, to stand 
j up before the very people whose interests and who « 
principles he had so steadily and uniformly opposed, 
| and say he did not know whether he differed with Mr 
| Madison in his celebrated Resolutions or not, musi ei- 
ther be beside himself or deem those to whom bre ad. 
dresses such language as incapable ot understanding 
lhim. Did not Mr Webster oppose the war and endea 
‘vor to prove Mr. Madison a liar in the reasons he as. 
jsigned fori? Are not the Resolutions of ‘U8 m every 
| particular opposed to the declaration of principle made 
by Mr. Webster in his speeel: in favor of the Proclama 
tion? Those Resolutions were designed to embrace a 
National Bank within their inhibition. They inculeated 
a strict const uction of the Constitution. In all these 


region of 


ulive 


| points Mr. Webster las shown himself opposed to Mr 


Mad son: yet he comes to Virginia and gravely aeserte 
that he does not know whether he is opposed to thosg 
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Resolutions or not, and endeavors to prove himself a 
State Rights man. He toached upon the army bill, as 
he called it, the Sub-Treasury and the New Jersey case, 
neither of which would he argue, he said, though he 
took care to present them im sucha light as to excite all 
the prejadice he possibly could against the Administra- 
tion, He charged the Administration with hostility to 
State Rights in opposing the assumption of State debts, 
and said a good deal, we think, beneath Mr. Webster's 
character as a man of intelligence and candor. We, 
however, thought it not extraordinary that a man of 
Mr. Webster's political principles should endeavor to 
make out as good a case as he could for his clients, the 
Barings of London, and lecture the Administration upon 
the subject of State Rights, that he might prepare the 
minds of his jury for an assuinption of the State debts, 
and thus at the same time secure the object nearest his 
heart—a consolidated Government. Mr. Webster was 
unsparing in bis denunciations of Mr. Van Buren’s ad- 
ministration; but never said one word as to what sys- 
tem of policy Gen. Harrison would bring with him, in 
case he was elected. He said not one word of his qua- 
lifications‘or of his political principles. His arguments 
were all old and common-place from beginning to end. 


Mummery—mummery and “mum” as to principle. He | 
did say that “Congress had no power, either direct or in- | 


direct, to interfere with the Institution of slavery; but 
said not a word about the District or the right of peti- 
tion. He said no more on this subject than Arthur Tap- 
pan or Garrison would have said, had they been address- 
ing a Virginia audience, as it were, under duress. 


tis 


is. 


THE Ci 
to the masterly Address of the Charlottesville 
tion. Me 

This Address explain General Harrison's prin- 
ciples? ‘This. Convention dare not attempt it. They 
are like their great candidate, Orator Mum him- 
self. They dare not develope his principles, for fear 
of offending some of his heterogeneous support- 
ers. Not a word even about a Bank! not one sy!l- 
lable about the dark question of Abolitionism. They 
are like their Chief. They dare not make any explana- 
tions forthe public eye. Free People of Virginia, what 
say ye? Can ye co-operate with a party like this?— 
Will you consent to be transferred blindfold to such a 
Veiled Prophet? NEVER, 


We understand, that Mr. Webster affected to appear 
yesterday as confident of Gen. Harrison’s getting the 
votes of all New England, (New Hampshire excepted,) 
New York, Pennsylvania, &c., as of his living till No- 
vember next. To show how confident a careful man 
ought to be in making such a prognostication, we lay be- 
fore our readers an extract ofa letter we received yes- 
terday from one of the best informed and most distin- 
guished men of Pennsylvania, (Oct. 1:) “This State is 
perfectly safe for Van Buren; and if we are to believe 
the confident assertions of our friends in Ohio, we may 
make the same prediction in regard to it.”’ 


» Conven- 








Mr. Jefferson predicted, after his re-election to the 
Presidency, that the Federatists would ‘never attempt 


| again to get into power under their own proper name.”’ 


In! 


conclusion, the Mogul of Federalism has confessed in | 


the Capitol of Virginia, and in compliment to the De- 
moeratic principle which he bas been opposing all his 
life, that he is a Jeffersonian Republican!! Tell it in 
Gath! Daniel Webster has renounced his Federalism, 
and the broad pennant of Democracy now hangs over 
the whole Union! 

Mr. Webster concluded about 2 0’clock, when a recess 
was asked for by Goy. Barbour, for the purpose of re- 
freshments. In the evening, W. 8S. Archer, Esq., ad- 
dressed the assemblage unheard but by a few, and that 
few appeared indifferent to what they did hear. Mr. 
Webster again took the stand, after Mr. Archer had con- 
claded, and from his violent action, and the shouts of 


Little did this great man foresee, that they would at- 
tempt to steal into power by even assuming his own 
name! Yet this most astonishing audacity has been 
witnessed in this, our own day and generation.—These 
rederalists would play the part of Banquo’s Ghost, and 
“shove_us from our stooys.”’ 





Mr. Webster.—Those who wish to know what sort of 


| pretensions this “godlike” orator has to the character 


the crowd, we suppose gave a loose rein to the spirit of | 


invective and the force of denunciation. This be was 


him as the true friend of the South, in his opening ob- 


servations.—Mr. Webster distrusted the propriety of his | 


visit here. He knew he had opposed the South on 
Abolition. He knew, that his State contained one of 
the most fiery Abolitionists in the U. S., in the person 
of J.Q. Adams. He knew that Marcus Morton, the 


Democratic Governor of his State, had vetoed a law | 


passed by his (Mr. Webster's) political friends in the 
Legislature, authorizing the solemnization of marriages 


between the blooming damsel of the South and the cur- | 


ly-headed, flat-nosed African. 
here, he doubted the result; but, when Southern men 
crowded him with honors and hailed him, under these 


sircumstances as their champion, he let loose to his pas- | 
Rejoice, | 


sions, and played the part of a demagogue. 
slaveholders, that you have found such a friend! 
Nore.—Mr. Rives addressed the Convention yesterday, in 
his usual vein of vituperation. He inveighed against Mr. Van 
Buren and the Sub-Treasury, with scarcely any regard for decen- 
cy—he denounced even the worthy and amiable Silas Wright of 
New York—he abused Mr. Poinsett, and charged him and the Pre- 
sident with jugglery and prevarication ia the proposition to or- 
ganize the militia—said his paralle! columns, published in the En- 
quirer, Wasa base and palpable imposture, but failed to point it 
out—said not one word in defence of General Harrison’s views on 
this subject, or any political question! His speech was long, ul- 


tempered, violent—doing, even in the estimation of the Whigs, | 


more injury to them than the Administration. We heard an high- 
minded intelligent Whig say, that he had but two drops of Loco- 
Focoism in bis whole system, and they were an uncompromising 
aversion to Wm. C. Rives, (a man, who, he believed, would be- 
tray his Lord for 30 pieces of silver,) and a high regard and admi- 
ration for Che talents, character and purity of Silas Wright of New 
York. 





A new thing under the Sun'—Yesterday, Mr. Leigh 
presented an “Address of the Whig Convention, held 
at Richmond, on the Sth Oct., 184%, to the People of 
Virginia.’ The Address was printed.—This is the first 


Hence, when he came | 


time we have ever known an Address forced down the | 


throats of a Convention, without paying them the com- 


plimeat of appointing a committee to prepare and re- 1] t d ‘ lecti nm th 
; ye or & $8 carry ec s $3 coun- 
port one, and then considering, modifying and deciding | arge sums towards carrying the elections in this coun 


In no other respect is there any 
thing new in this production. It repeats what we have 
heard over and over again from the Whig presses. It 
is, upon the whole, a trite and vapid composition. In its 
four columns, it scarcely says one word of Gen. Harri- 
{t passes over his qualifications, his principles, 


upon it themselves. 


son. 


his pretenstons, almost with as much indifference as if| 


he were the man in the moon. The omission is wise 


enough. 


' 


Where little ean be said, little ought to be at- | 


tempted. Ina word, the Whig Address, as aspecimen of! 


comp tion ora po 
i ‘ 


iment, ts decidedly inferior 


of a Virginia, Jeffersonian Democrat, will find the 
problem solved by reading B. F. Butler's masterly 
speech in Tammany Hall—and the critique of Mr. Web- 


ster’s Federal doctrines on the theory of the Constitu- | 


tion, from the pen of a State Rights Virginian. The 
first is on our first page—the last on the last page. We 


beg every Virginian to read both—and then judge the 
degree of that modesty, which has brought him to Vir- 


no doubt encouraged to do by Mr. Archer, who hailed | ginia to teach us our own Democratic Doctrines! 


The Whig papers are parading all over the country, 
a piece showing how “honest John Davis’ wife's cake 
disappeared.’ It seems that it disappeared inthis way: 
You must first remember, that “honest John’? was a 
Tory in the late war; and when he heard that the Ca- 
pitol was burnt, gave three cheers for the British. This 
is the same “honest John’ who said, that the poor could 
be bought like cattle in the market, and then told a nig 
on Buchanan of Pennsylvania, by representing that he 
was in favor of reducing their wages. Well, there 
was, during the last session of Congress, a Whig meet- 
ing or festival or something, at Worcester in Massachu- 
setts. It seems, that honest John’s wife, to oblige her 
husband, ag all good wives should do, invited as many 
as 40 or 50 British Whigs to dine with ber in their “log 
eabin.”’ 200, it seems, conceived themselves welcome, 
if not invited, and presented themselves at the table for 
rations. How the poor lady managed to feed 200 cor- 
morant Whigs out of the ordinary supply for 40 or 50, 
and that too in a log cabin, we cannot Jearn; but she 
wrote of the circumstance to “honest John,”’ who cried, 
when he read how his “cakes had disappeared.”’ Be- 
lieving himself a fool, as he said to himself, to ery over 
spilt milk, he handed the letter to Daniel Webster. He 
read it andcried. Then ‘“thonest John”’ said to himself 
he was not as big a fool as he thought he was. So that 
the whole of this unreasonable and foolish story, which 
was predicated on Davis's wife's letter,and what Davis 
said to himself when he read it, has fonnd its way into 
the papers, and the Whigs are using it to enlist the la- 
dies in behalf of Whiggery, end crack up “honest John” 
asa very feeling man. No wonder “honest John’s cakes 
disappeared,’ when a body of Whigs 200 strong, could 
be so unmannerly and mean as to crowd themselves 
upon the hospitality of a lady in a “log cabin,” in the 
absence of her husband. The wonder is, that beer, ci 
der, cakes, log cabin, lady and all, had not ‘disappear- 
ed.” 





It is now pretty generally believed, that the fund- 
mongers of England and owners there of American 
State Stocks and U.S. Bank Stock, have contributed 


try in favor of Gen. Harrison and the Whigs. Will 
not the descendants of our pat vi sires awake up with- 
out the explosion of a magazine or an earthquake?— 
What! British gold among us, to accomplish what Bri- 
tish muskets could not! Americans, wake up!—the 
Philistines are upun you! 





The New Jersey Case in a Nutshell, 
The Whigs admit, that there are no grades of mem- 


of the South! 


{ 


bership, and that a man who is not duly elected, has no! 


more right to give one vote, than he has to sit through 


the session 





Governor is not conclusive of a right to a seat in Con- 
gress. But they insist that it is expedient, in order to 

facilitate the organization of the House, that the men 

having the Governor’s broad seal should be admitted 

to their seats, even if contested—and although in the 

sequel it may turn ovt that the contestants are entitled 

to the seats. They are now endeavoring to raise up a 

prejudice against the Democratic party, for refusing to 

surrender what isright and just, for what they say is 

HIGHLY EXPEDIENT. Yes; they are exhausting all 

their eloquence in denouncing the Administration party 

for not admitting wax figures on the floor of Congress, 
in preference to men—though they know thata decided 
majority of the people of New Jersey are against them. 

Not to admit the Governor's men, is considered a gross 
outrage on State Rights and popular liberty; whilst to 
admit those who have conclusive evidence of their elec- 
tion by the people, is no attack on the rights of the peo- 
ple or their liberties. Their eloquence on the subject 
partakes pretty much of the sublime and ridiculous, 
which we cannot better explain than by publishing 
some specimens of a kindred character. A member of 
the Indiana Legislature, gave vent to the following, on 
a bill to encourage the killing of wolves: ° 

_ “Mr. Speaker—The wolf is the most ferocious aninial that prowls 
in our Western prairies, or runs at large in the forests of Indiana. 
He creeps from his lurking place at the hour of midnight, when all 
nature is locked in the silent embrace of Morpheus; and ere the 
portals of the East are unbarred, or bright Phoebus rises in all his 
golden majesty, whole litters of pigs are destroyed.”’ 

oa 

lo which this may be a parallel: 

“The sun was just lifting his radiant head above the fleecy 
clouds of the morning; the feathered songsters of nature were 
warbling their sweetest carols, when Mary, more beautiful than 
Diana, walked forth—to feed the chickens.”’ 





MAINE ELECTION. 

Not so bad after all!—There is scarcely a doubt but 
that Fairfield is elected Governor. The last Globe 
says, “The Democratic presses of Maine and Massa- 
chusetts all concur in stating the majority of the De- 
mocratic candidate (Fairfield) over Kent, the Federal 
candidate, ata little upwards of oxe nuNDRED. The 
scattering vote may defeat an election by the people. In 
the meantime, the Federal party claim the majority 
and will continne to do it, as in the case of Morton and 
Everett in Massachusetts, until the returns are settled 
by the Legislature. 

“Our friend, the Hon. Albert Smith, late Democratic 
Representative of Cumberland District, writes us from 

“PortLasp, Sept. 30, 1840. 

“My district, which was the focus of the operations of 
the party, and the point to which the exertions of the Bos- 
ton Aristocracy were mainly directed, and where their 
money was expended, } was beaten by only 70 votes out of 
13,000; and this result was brought about by the aid of 
100 negro votes. What a glorious victory for the Whigs 
A MEMBER OF CONGRESS ELECTED BY 
ture Agotirionists AND Necrors. The latter held the 
balance of power at the late election!! But we are not 
disheartened; we shall relax no nerve, spare no effort to 
meet our opponents in November. We now understand 
their movements better, and can better counteract them. 
lam nearly exhausted in the conflict, but I fight on my 
stumps to the last. From all parts of the State the news 
borne upon every breeze is, SWE CAN AND WE WILL.’ 
I most religiously believe that we shall triumph glorious- 
ly in the election of Democratic Electors.’’ 





Extract of a letter from L. Srrixrop, Esq., Member of 

Congress of Virginia, dated 

“Canton, (Ohio) September 24. 

‘A great meeting was held here to-day—15,000 peo- 
ple were here. Col. Johnson, Allen, Tappan and Stark- 
weather were all on the field. Col. Allen made the 
greatest speech I ever heard in my life. He has now 
addressed one hundred and fifty thousand people since 
the adjournment of Congress; and you will hear the 
announcement of the result of his unexampled labors 
in the thunders of victory from this State on the 13th 
of October next. Iassure you, Sir, we will carry this 
State, and I do not believe there is a doubt of it.” 





Extract of a letter from Dover, V. H., Sept. 29. 

“T see by alate paper of yours that you put Maine 
as doubtful.—If you were acquainted with all the cir- 
cumstances in the late election, | am confident you 
would come to a different conclusion. I am in that 
part of New Hampshire bordering on the State of 
Maine, and am sure that the Democratic party did not 
suppose the Federalists and Abolitionists were to mus- 
ter their whole forces; but they were mistaken, for 
every thing was done by the Feds, that possibly covld 
be, while the Democratic party had more than 3000 
yotes absent from the polls; but the Democracy are ral- 
lying, and you may depend we shall carry the State 
tor Van Buren by a handsome majority, and no mis- 
take.”’ 





ie We are authorized to announce, that Messrs 
Francis E. Rives and John M. Botts will address the 
people of Petersburg, on the 15th inst., and of Hanover, 
on the first day of their County Court, touching the 
political questions involved in the pending Presidentia 


They also admit, that the certificate of a | canvass. 











